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Lords defy St 


G2 pages 3 and 10 


Row rumbles in the 

Nevada desert over 
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raw over cannabis 


Lucy Ward 

^!^'Corr e sp ondt 


T gE House or Lo rds 
a to launch an j n . 
quiry into the cai 
for decrinunaiisi^: 

Straw, to retain the baji Ct 
m a move underlining the 

science and fflfgj- iSffi , 


committee unveiled plans to 

mSti!2,T 0ut | aw cannabis for 
FW - J “"dnecftsattonal use. 
from m ta ^ e ev *dence 
Publish - h Unlii Jul >' 

SlK Sn ??° n 00 theIr fmd - 

S££ Oc 'ober. Lord Perry of 

ci rta r ,an ° r the sut> - 

commit holding the in- 
quu>. last night said he and 
feUow members had an open 

££l° n th L issue - Tht * cKn- 
m nee u-°uid cal] for Tactual 

■*SS!« T ? ic evidence aod reject 
sociological prejudice". 

The decision to hold the in- 
quiry. emerging the day after 


peers inflicted a defeat on the 
Government over newspaper 
price wars, underlines the 
willingness of the Lords to ex- 
amine Issues considered too 
politically sensitive to be 
handled In the Commons. 
Committees of peers are seen 
to have greater freedom to 
confront controversial topics 
with less pressure to avoid 
embarrassing the Govern- 
ment than their colleagues in 
the Commons. 

Peers were influenced by a 
combination of increasing 
public debate on the matter 
and by the findings of a report 


by the British Medical Associ- 
ation which last autumn 
recommended the legalisation 
of cannabis -based drugs for 
medicinal use. 

The timing of the inquiry is 
particularly awkward for the 
Government as it comes less 1 
than two months after Mr 
Straw’s son William was 
accused in a tabloid news- 
paper of selling cannabis to 
two undercover reporters. Mr 
Straw stood by his son over 
the claims, but reiterated his 
firm belief that the drug 
should remain illegal. 

Pressure for a liberalisation 


of the law has been gathering 
momentum. Labour cam- 
paigners led by the MP for 
Newport West. Paul Flynn, 
have called for the setting up 
of a royal commission to look 
into the question. 

Last week, national figures 
published by the Home Office 
suggested police in England 
and Wales are increasingly 
cautioning rather than prose- 
cuting those arrested for pos- 
sessing cannabis. 

Mr Flynn last night claimed 
the Lords inquiry reflected a 
shift in public opinion in 
favour of decriminalisation. 


[ He said: "The Lords will ex- 
amine this issue objectively 
and with scientific expertise. 
They will hear evidence sen- 
sibly, free from the prejudice 
and ignorance that informs 
the national debate." 

The decision to examine the 
case for decriminalising can- 
nabis was taken by the full 
science and technology select 
committee, which has the 
power to decide its own areas 
of inquiry. 

Lord Perry, a former profes- 
sor of pharmacology and a fel- 
low of the Open University, | 
last night said the committee I 


would seek to examine only 
the scientific arguments. 

"Of course it is going to be 
tricky, but when you are talk- 
ing about scientific evidence 
you are talking about real evi- 
dence. not sociological 
prejudice. 

"I don't think there Is any 
preconceived notion that we 
will come out one way or the 
other. This was simply a 1 
thing that was thought to be 
worthy of scientific study." 

The Government has no ob- 
ligation to take note of 
reports published by House of 
Lords select committees, but 


Talks in 
peril after 
IRA link 

to killing 


in practice it will have to ac- 
knowledge the findings or an 
independent and respected 
group of peers. 

A Home Office spokesman 
last night reinforced Mr 
Straw’s tough line. 

"It has been the Govern- 
ment's repeated stance that 
they have no intention of 
changing the law on canna- 
bis. which is in line with the 
United Nations convention on 
drug control. While the Gov- 
ernment is always interested 
in informal debate on these 
sort or subjects, it has made 
clear its position." 


John RttuHfn 
trdami Corre sp ondent 


S INN Fein's place in 
the multi-party ne- 
gotiations on North- 
ern Ireland’s future 
was in jeopardy last 
night as police questioned 
three men over the murder in 
south Belfast of a leading 
loyalist 

Bobby Dougan, a member 
of the Ulster Defence Assoca- 
tion, was shot dead as he sat 
in his car yesterday in Dun- 
mtirry. He was the second vic- 
tim of republican terrorists 
within 14 hours. 

Police sources confirmed 
last night that the three men 
being held over the shooting 
of the leading loyalist are IRA 
suspects. 

Brendan Campbell, aged 33, 
a Catholic from west Belfast 
was murdered late on Mon- 
day, allegedly because he was 
dealing in drugs. Direct 
Action Against Drugs, a front 
organisation for the IRA, is 
believed to be responsible. 

The INLA last night in- 
sisted in a statement of its 
own that it was not involved 
in either of the latest killings. 
The statement adds weight to 
the security force belief that 
the IRA was responsible. 

The killing of Mr Dougan 
would be a clear breach of the 
Mitchell principles of peace 
and democracy which under- 
pin the talks, and the Govern- 


ment will come under pres- 
sure to expel Sinn Fein from 
negotiations. 

Sinn Fein won its place at 
the multi-party talks only 
after the IRA restored its 
ceasefire last July. Unionists 
last night called on Ronnie 
Flanagan, RUC chief consta- 
ble, to say whether the IRA 
was responsible for either 
killing. 

The Ulster Democratic 
Party, linked to the Ulster De- 
fence Association and Ulster 
Freedom Fighters, was kicked 
out of negotiations last month 
after the UFF admitted in- 
volvement in three murders , 
of Catholics. That is regarded 
as the precedent 
David Trimhle, leader of 
the Ulster Unionists, headed 
calls for Sinn Fein's explu- 
sion from negotiations on 
Northern Ireland's future if 
the IRA was shown to be in- 
volved in either murder. He 
believed it was implicated in 
both. 

Gerry Adams. Sinn Fein 
president, hit back at Union- 
ists. 

He said: "They don’t care 
who was murdered. The see 
some tactical advantage to 
themselves in attempting to 
wreck this process and oust- 
ing Sinn Fein from it. I think 
it is entirely reprehensible." 

Mr Dougan, who survived 
an INLA attack in 1993 and an 
IRA murder bid seven 
months later, was the ninth 
terrorist victim this year. 



11 " b ° dy ° fBObbyDO “ t5m - * membcr ofthe Ulster Defence Association, in the car where he was shot outside a south Beliast factory yesterday 


Four others died in the last 
four weeks of 1997. 

Gary McMichaeL leader of 
the UDP, warned that the 
murder was an attempt to 
provoke a loyalist retalia- 
ti on- T he UDA and UFF are 
currently observing a "no 
first strike", ceasefire. 

Mr McMichael said; "The 
object of killing this man, a 
Protestant, was because they 
want to provoke a response. 
They want to bring th is soci- 
ety to its knees and the talks 
process down.” 

Mr Dougan, a married man 
with a 12-year-old son, died 
outside Balmoral Textiles 
soon after he had arrived to 
pick up a friend of his wife. 

A lone gunman wearing a 
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baseball cap fired several bul- 
lets into his head and body 
through the driver's window. 
Mr Dougan died at the scene. 

The gunman made off in a 
waiting car. It was found in 
nearby Twlnhrook, a nation- 
alist area of west Belfast 
Police arrested three men 
soon afterwards. Sources de- 
scribed them as IRA suspects. 

Mr Dougan, who lived in 
Suflblk, a Protestant enclave 
in west Belfast, had moments 
earlier dropped off a neigh- 
bour in Dunmurry. 

The neighbour said; “He 
was very security conscious 
at home. He was very, very 
wary." 

The shooting of Mr Gurney 
on January 19 contributed to 


the most violent week in 
Northern Ireland in five 
years. Six men were mur- 
dered that week, five of them 
Catholics. The Loyalist Vol- 
unteer Force, opposed to the 
ceasefire, was responsible for 
t hree of those murders; the 
UFF, for two. 

Brendan Campbell, aged 33, 
a Catholic from west Belfast 
was murdered late on Monday 
because he was a a drugs 
dealer. Direct Action Against 
Drugs, a front or ganisation for 
the IRA, is believed to be res- 
ponsible. DAAD tried to kill 
Mr Campbell last month, but 
he survived because he was 
wearing a bullet-proof vest 

Mr Campbell was gunned 
down’ as he left a restaurant 


in south Belfast late on Mon- 
day. A 19-year -old woman 
with him was hit in the neck 
and back. Her condition was 
stated to be serious but stable 
in hospital yesterday. 

Mr Flanagan said last 
month that DAAD was behind 
the attempted murder of Mr 
Campbell He made it clear he 
regarded the DAAD as inex- 
tricably linked to the IRA. 
When Mr Campbell was told 
ofthe death threat he reacted 
by throwing grenades at Sinn 
Fein headquarters. 

DAAD shot dead seven al- 
leged drug dealers during the 
first IRA ceasefire, and an- 
other In September 1096. It is 
seen as a vehicle for IRA 
hardliners. 
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Bishops put boot into Red Devils’ passion play 
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Pairtd Ward 

O NE archbishop, two 
bishops, the Knights of 
St Columba, assorted 
Catholic mothers and Nobby 
Stiles teamed up yesterday in 
an attempt to persuade Eng- 
land’s two' biggest football 
clubs to shift the time of their 
big match on Good Friday. 

Even Rupert Murdoch, 
awarded a papal knighthood 
last month by Pope John Paul 
H. has been asked to inter- 
vene to stop Manchester | 
United and Liverpool kickin g 
off at 3pm, the time tradition- 
ally observed as the moment 
of Christ's death on the cross. 

A Manchester United 


spokesman asserted that 
Good Friday was now a “nor- 
mal trading day". 

The game, originally sched- 
uled for the following day, 
April 11, Is due to be broad- 
castlrve from Old Trafford on 
Mr Murdoch’s Sky Sports 
channel 

The Roman Cathniir. Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool, Patrick 
Kelly, has written to Liverpool 
FC of his “concern and disap- 
pointment” at the timing. 

Bishop Terence Brain, of 
the Catholic diocese of Sal- 
ford, and Bishop Christopher 
Mayfield, his Anglican col- 
league in Manchester, have 
sent an open letter to the 
manage rs, players and fans of 
both clubs, to express sadness 


Britain 


Ef World News 
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at a decision taken by "two 
great clubs with a strong 
Christian tradition". 

They note that for 2,000 
years Christians have paused 
at 3pm to remember the death 
of Christ and reflect on its 
meaning. 

"Both Manchester and Liv- 
erpool dubs have in their 
recent history had occasion to 
pause and reflect mi death,” 
the bishops continue. "Liver- 
pool after the sadness of Hey- 
sek Manchester at the ti me of 
the Munich air disaster. 
Thousands of tens turned in 
prayer at those times to seek 
for a meaning." 

The clergy's appeal was 
backed by Fat McGaxin, Liver- 
pool supporter and Provincial 


Finance 


Grand Knight of the number 
two Liverpool province of the 
Knights of St Columba, a 
Catholic men’s organisation. 
He said he would not attend 
the game. 

Barbara Hetheringtoo, of 
the Union of Catholic Moth- 
ers, said: "Good Friday is 
slowly being eroded and un- 
less we make our voices 
heard it will become just in™ 
any other day." 

She called on the teams to 
observe a two-minute sile nce. 
However, this request was 
promptly turned down by Ken 
R ams den, a spokesman for 
Manchester United. He said; 
“A two-mlnute silence is 
Inappropriate because it pre- 
supposes that many people at 


the match are Christians. A 
football ground is not a place 
of worship. 

“We live in a secular soci- 
ety. Good Friday has changed 
dramatically. Now it is a nor- 
mal trading day: cinemas, 
theatres, shops all operate in 
a normal way, and football 
does too." 

In response to letters from 
readers. Joe Kelly, editor of 
the Catholic newspaper the 
Universe, has written to Mr 
Murdoch, asking him to inter- 
vene. Noting that the former 
United star Nobby Stiles has 
announced that he win not go 
to the match, he says many 
fens wffl be forced to “choose 
between conscience and 
dub”. 
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Empire in the pink 
as war threatens 
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Simon Hoggart 


T HE COMMONS is pre- 
paring itself for war. MPs 
love this kind of thing. 
Suddenly they are back in 
wing collars and bom burg 
hats. They’d love to be con- 
structing makesh 1ft shelters 
of corrugated iron and 
sandbags. 

As their high-pitched voices 
crackle reedily through the 
airwaves, a twin-engined Da- 
kota prepares for take-off from 
Croydon Aerodrome. They 
yearn to say: “Ey hev to in- 
form you that no sech under- 
taking hez been received from 
Saddam Hussein . . 

But first we had more im- 
portant matters to attend to. 
Jenny Tonge (Lib Dem, Rich- 
mond) was worried about gay 
rights in the remains of the 
Empire. 

When not planning to bomb 
the bejasus out of the Iraqis, 
the Foreign Secretary is 
deeply politically correct He 
instructed us not to call them 
“dependent territories" be- 
cause many of them were very 
prosperous these days and not 
dependent at all They are 
now to be called “overseas 
territories". 

The list gives us a measure 
of how totally and utterly the 
Empire has been dismantled, 
consisting now only of scat- 
tered bits, like Ozymandias’s 
kneecaps. Their total popula- 
tion is 180,000, the size of a 
small provincial city. The 
largest territory is now Ber- 
muda. which has 60,000 
people, followed by the Cay- 
man Islands and Gibraltar. 

Then there are the Turks 
and Caicos, the British Virgin 
Islands, Montserrat St Hel- 
ena, South Sandwich, the dear 
old F alklan ds and just four 
others. Some are so small that 
they couldn't support one gay 
bar, even if it were legal. 

Dr Tonge wanted to know 
whether die Government was 
doing everything it could to 
prevent the territories from 
imposing anti-gay laws. Mr 
Cook replied vaguely. But at 


least Dr Tonge had cleared up 
one mystery: now we know 
why they’re still coloured 
pink on the map. 

Now and again Tories tried 
to raise the topic of Atm Bul- 
len, the diary secretary whom 
Mr Cook dismissed and whom 
he briefly considered replac- 
ing with his mistress. Help 
came from the unexpected 
quarter of Sir Peter TapseQ, 
the Tory MP for Louth. 

Sir Peter is round and sleek 
and spongy. He is packed with 
pomposity the way that a pro- 
fiterole is crammed with 
custard. 

“When I was a young man.” 
he intoned, taking us back to 
an era when a gentleman 
could buy a champagne sup- 
per. a girl at Spitalfields, a cab 
home and still have change 
from sixpence, “when I was a 
young man , Anthony Eden 
said to me that attacks ad 
hominem are nearly always a 
mistake. We would do this 
institution a great deal of good 
if we abandoned such attacks 
from both sides." (Of course 
Eden also counselled standing 
up against dictators, but who 
was discussing that topic?) 

Michael Howard, the 
shadow foreign secretary, 
foolishly ignored Sir Peter 
and returned to Ms Bullen. In 
the nine days before deciding 
not to appoint his mistress, 
had Mr Cook been placed 
under any pressure? 

Whatever his faults, Mr 
Cook is a superb parliamen- 
tary performer and batted 
that one aside like Brian Lara 
playing beach cricket “Since 
you dismissed Derek Lewis 
[the head of the prison ser- 
vice] at a cost to the taxpayer 
of £300,000 , in view of your 
extensive track record a 
period of silence on your part 
would be welcome." 

Labour MPs cheered deliri- 
ously, and Mr Howard ga ve 
that sickly sweet smile. like a 
corpse receiving an unex- 
pected electric shock. 

Finally there was a state- 
ment on Iraq. And who was 
this tall, tanned figure, faintly 
foppish in pink shirt and sky- 
blue tie? Why, it was John 
Major, whom some older read- 
ers may remember from the 
distant past His high-pitched 
voice was as pungent and 
plangent as ever. 

Mr Major was the last prime 
minister to take us to war. 
Strange that yesterday he 
looked like the proprietor of a 
gay bar on Pitcairn Island. 
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Joseph Steele Is led back to prison from the court: Til prove my innocence even if it takes another 12 years* 
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Fury outside court as ice cream war murderers face life in prison after appeal fails 


Killers sent back to jail 


John Arfldge 


T WO men jailed for 
life for killing six 
people in Glasgow’s 
notorious lice Cream 
Wars were back be- 
hind bars last night after 
Scotland's most senior judge 
threw out their appeal. They 
could spend the rest of their 
lives in prison. 

The judgment prompted a 
violent reaction from rela- 
tives and friends. Police rein- 
forcements were called to con- 
trol an angry crowd who 
shouted abuse at police and 
lawyers outside the Court of 
Appeal in Edinburgh as 
Joseph Steele and Thomas 
"TC" Campbell were led away 
to Saughton Prison. 

Campbell and Steele had 
been out on bail for more 
than a year while the appeal 
was being heard, and had 
been confident they would be 
cleared. They could remain In 
prison indefinitely because 
they refuse to admit their 
g uilt and cannot be consid- 
ered for parole. But the two 
men, their relatives and their 
lawyers vowed to fight on to 
overturn what they claim is a 
miscarriage of justice. As he 
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Outer naturalism, 
inner nightmare 


Michael Billington 


Afore Night Come 

Theatr Clwyd, Mold 


I SHOULD declare an inter- 
est. In 1960 1 took part in a 
college reading of an eerily 
haunting play by a fellow stu- 
dent. The play, Afore Night 
Come by David Rudkin, was 
qu ickly picked up by the RSC 
for an experimental season. 

Now it gets a rare revival at 
Theatr Clwyd, and, even when 
viewed with critical detach- 
ment. it still strikes me as one 
of the defining works of the 
1960s: an unnerving blend of 
Pinter, Hitchcock and Artaud 
spiced with Rudkin's own 
brand of mordant fatalism. 

The setting is a pear 
orchard on the edge of the 
Black Country. And, at first, it 
seems as if we might be In for a 
Weskerish work play as the 
piece-workers and the student 
casuals gather for the fruit- 
picking under the eye of a 
surly foreman. But the work 
rhythms are disrupted by the 
arrival of a frail, dark-glassed 
Irishman. Roche, whose 
poetic gift leads him instantly 
to be dubbed "Shakespeare". 

With his physical incompe- 
tence and alien background, 
he is viewed first with scorn 
and then detestation by the 
group; and, as the skies 
darken for a Lear-like storm, it 
becomes evident that this piti- 
able, sb u filing old man is go- 
ing to be ritually slaughtered. 

In the Intervening years, we 
have become used to violence 
on stage. What makes Rud- 
kin's play so shocking is that 
the cruelty grows, almost im- 
perceptibly, out of a back- 
ground of detailed natural- 
ism. The foreman is obsessed 


with the fact that 600 boxes 
must be filled “afore night 
come"; the workers are seen 
as grumbling wage slaves 
rather than figures of eviL But 
Roche is turned into a perse- 
cuted victim because of his 
Irishness, his physical debil- 
ity, and his eccentric use of 
language. The ringleader of 
the violence, Ginger, bred in a 
world of rural superstition, 
also seems to harbour a mys- 
tic belief that his own child- 
lessness can be cured by an 
act of bloodletting. 

Can such things be? There 
was such an unsolved ritual 
murder in the rural Midlands 
in 1946. But more to the paint, 
Rudkin makes the action dra- 
matically convincing by show- 
ing how fear of the unclassifi- 
able outsider turns to hatred 
i and the weak invariably suc- 
cumb to the group ethic. 

Theatr Clwyd, under Terry 
Hands one of the liveliest 
< theatres In Britain, has also 
shrewdly chosen Dominic 
Cooke to direct the piece. Two 
years ago at the Gate, Cooke 
staged a remarkably similar 
German play, Hunting Scenes 
From Lower Bavaria, which 
dealt with rural persecution of 
a suspected homosexual. Once 

again, Cooke conveys an atmo- 
sphere of both surface normal- 
ity and gathering menace. 

And there are first-rate per- 
formances from Frank Grimes 
as the alternately aggressive 
and deferential Roche, Oliver 
Ryan as an unhinged reli- 
gions maniac aware of the 
impending horror, and Ifan 
Huw Dafydd as the bowler-hat- 
ted foreman. After the act of 
Artaudesque horror, the play 
shudders to its drawn-out con- 
clusion. But its unders tanding 
of the well-springs of violence 
is total. 


was led from the court, Steele 
shouted: ‘Til he hack. HI 
prove my innocence even if it 
takes another 12 years." 

' Campbell, 45, and Steele. 36, 
were jailed for life in 1984 for 
murdering Andrew “Fat Boy" 
Doyle and five other members 
of his famil y. Doyle was an 18- 
year-old “heavy" who drove 
an ice-cream van In the east 
end of Glasgow, where local 
gangsters used the vans as a 
front for distributing stolen 
goods and drugs. 

The court heard that Camp- 
bell and Steele were paid to 
"put the frlghteners" on 
Doyle and stop him “stealing 
a pitch" controlled by a local 
gang leader, nicknamed the 
Licensee. After a series of 
threats and shotgun attacks, j 
the pair went to Doyle's tone- 
ment flat early on April 16, 
1984, and doused the door 
with petrol and set it alight 
The fire killed Doyle and five 
other members of his family. 

Although the men contin- 
ually protested their inno- 
cence and staged hunger 
strikes and escapes from 
prison as publicity stunts, the 
courts reftised to reopen the 
case. But the chief prosecu- 
tion witness. William Lpve, 
signed an affidavit four years 



Thomas "TC" Campbell: 
planning new hunger strike 


ago saying he had lied under 
oath. He said he made made 
up an account of a crucial 
meeting in a bar where Camp- 
bell and Steele allegedly dis- 
cussed using arson to “teach 
Fat Boy a lesson". 

He had lied, he said, be- 
cause he had been black- 
mailed and threatened by two 
senior police officers investi- 
gating the murders. The two 
officers — now dead — said 
they would prosecute him for 
a series of crimes if he did not 
testify against Campbell and 
Steele, he claimed. 


After representations from 
John Carroll, the two men's 
solicitor, Michael Forsyth, 
the then Scottish secretary, 
ordered the courts to reopen 
the case in 1996. The appeal 
hearing began In December, 
when lawyers for the pair 
said that Love’s affidavits 
proved they were the victims 
of a miscarriage of justice. 
They also argued that the 
original trial judge had misdi- 
rected the jury. 

But after a four-hour hear- 
ing — televised for the first 
time in British legal history 
— the Court of Appeal ruled 
that there was no misdirec- 
tion and Love's new testi- 
mony was inadmissible. 

The Lord Justice Clerk. 
Lord Cullen, sitting with 
Lords McCluskey and Suther- 
land. said evidence from a 
witness who changed his 
story could only be consid- 
ered If there was a "reason- 
able explanation” why he had 
recanted supported by inde- 
pendent evidence. There was 
no reasonable explanation 
and no independent support 

Outside the court a 50- 
strong crowd of relatives and 
friends expressed their fury. 
Steele's 34-year-old wife. 
Dolly, who is expecting the 


couple's second child, accused 
the judges of a conspiracy to 
deny the two men justice. 

“They are covering up for 
the police and the judges at 
the earlier hearings. They 
don’t have the guts to admit 
the courts made a terrible 
mistake and that our boys 
didn’t do it. The whole system 
is rotten. My husband's been 
convicted on the word of a 
known perjurer." The cou- 
ple's first son. John, wept 
•They've given me my dad for 
a year and now they are tak- 
ing him away from me 
again." 

Campbell’s girlfriend, Ka- 
ren Packer, who gave birth to 
their daughter, Shannon, 10 
days ago. said: “It is a dis- 
grace that those men can sit 
there and play with words 
which condemn my daughter 
to a life without her father." 
Mr Carroll called for a change 
in the law to allow Love to be 
prosecuted for perjury as part 
of a new appeal hearing. 

Campbell is planning an- 
other hunger strike — he 
nearly died after refusing 
food for three months when 
he was held in Shotis prison. 
Steele’s family said he would 
mount fresh escapes and pub- 
licity stunts. 


G overnment minis- 
ters will seek to head 
off a revolt by up to SO 
MPs over newspaper price- 
cutting by promising it has 
not gone soft on Rupert Mur- 
doch's group. It was disclosed 
last night 

Leftwingers are threaten- 
ing to rebel when the Compe- 
tition Bill, which aims to pro- 
tect companies from unfair 
practices, goes to the Com- 
mons. The Government suf- 
fered a defeat in the Lords on 
Monday night when peers, in- 
cluding 23 from the Labour 
benches, voted to outlaw the 
kind of price-cutting cam- 
paign used by the Times. 

Downing Street was ada- 
mant yesterday that the 
Lords amendment which pro- 
hibits a newspaper from abus- 
ing its position in the market, 
will be killed off when the bill 
goes before MPs. 

But the Government will 
try to placate Labour back- 
benchers. Memos will be cir- 
culated among backbenchers 
to persuade them of the Gov- 
ernment's case, promising 
that the bill as a whole cre- 
ates a framework for use 
against predatory pricing. 

The bill will give the Office 
of Fair Trading increased 
powers. The OFT director, 
John Bridgeman, will decide 
whether there is a case for 
investigating Mr Murdoch 
and government sources 
hinted that the Times's price- 
cutting tactics will almost 
certainly be referred to Mr 
Bridgeman. 

The suspicion among 
Labour leftwingers is that 
Tony Blair is going easy on 
the Murdoch group out of tear 
of losing the support of the 
Sun. 

But Nigel Griffiths, the De- 
partment of Trade and Indus- 
try minister who will help 
steer the Competition BUI 
through the Commons, said 
last night: "There is no ques- 
tion of us going soft on the 
Murdoch group. The Office of 
Fair Trading has already 
used its powers against the 
Murdoch group." 

Downing Street, ministers 
and whips yesterday dis- 
cussed the problems thrown 
up by the Lords defeat The 
bill is due to go to the Com- 
mons next month. 

The Lords amendment will 
be killed off at the committee 
stage but MPs will have a 
chance to vote on it again, in. 
late April or early May, when 
the bin goes on the Commons 
floor. 

The Government with its 

huge majority, can easily 
overturn the Lords amend- 
ment but, having already had 
to deal with a high-profile 
revolt over lone parents, it is 
not looking for another one. 


Polly Toynbee, page 9 


Revenge soaking fails to 
dampen singer’s spirits 



dqubi £ “Because we only make 
glazing conservatories what we do is 
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and EmHy Sheffield 


T HE C-humbawamba 

singer Danbert Nobacon 
was forced to see the 
funny side of his own joke 
yesterday when he was 
doused with water in revenge 
for his Brit Awards attack on 
the Deputy Prime Minister, 
John Prescott 
A Daily Mirror reporter 
pounced on the anarchist 
band as they left their London 
hotel yesterday and soaked 
the singer. 

But the group were unre- 
pentant "If John Prescott as 
a representative of the Gov- 
ernment has the nerve to turn 
up at events such as the Brit 
Awards in a v ain attempt to 
make Labour seem cool and 
trendy, then he deserves all 
we can throw at him,” they 
said in -a statement 
Mr Prescott yesterday 
rounded furiously on Noba- 
con, who drenched him with a 
bucket of cold water and 
reduced his wife to tears, 
branding the act a "deplor- 
able" publicity stunt He said 
the "contemptible" behaviour 
had terrified his wife. 

Nobacon attacked Mr Pres- 
cott minutes after his group 
had performed a revised ver- 
sion of their hit Tubfhumping 
criticising New Labour for 
“selling out". Nobacon leapt 
on the table Mr Prescott was 
sharing with his wife Pauline 
and other guests and doused 
the party with cold water. 

Still carrying an ice bucket 
he was grabbed by London 
Arena security guards and 
handed over to police. He was 
later released without charge. 

The band’s statement con- 
tinued: "This wanton act of 
agit-prop is dedicated to single 
mothers, pensioners, sacked 
dock workers, people being 


British Airways offer Valentine’s 
Day in the Big Apple for £1 4 


Keith Harper 


B RITISH Airways is wear- 
inc its heart cm It * taUfm 



Oing its heart on Its tailfin 
today — by offering £14 Valen- 
tine's Day tickets to New York 
to the first 100 phone callers 
who want to spend a romantic 
weekend in the Big Apple. 

The deal includes the return 
air fare and taxes, as well as 
up to three nights in a four- 


star hotel. The 100 couples will 
be dealt with on a first come, 
first served basis on a special 
“love line". 

After a similar promotion 
last year caused embarrass- 
ment when two winners of 510 
Concorde tickets to New York 
turned out to be British Tele- 
com employees, BT has set up 
special telephone technology. 

The Loveline on 0870 60 747 
SO opens at 7pm tonight. 
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exceptional, and affordable. 


Chumbawamba singer Danbert Nobacon was unrepentant 
yesterday after soaking John Prescott, right, at the Brits 


forced Into workfare, people 
who will be denied legal aid. 
students who will be denied 
the free university education 
that the whole of the Labour 
front bench benefited from, 
the homeless and all of the 
underc las se s who are now suf- 
fering at the hands of the 
labour government” 

Mr Prescott’s office said: Tt 
appears that It was a public- 
ity stunt designed to draw at- 
tention to the group's act Mr 
Prescott thinks it is utterly 
contemptible that his wife 
and other womenfolk should 
have been subjected to such 
terrifying behaviour simply 
because they were accompa- 
nying a public figure at an 
event designed to support the 
British music industry." 

The matter was In the 
hands of the police, a spokes- 
woman for Mr Prescott added. 


Although no formal com- 
plaint had been registered, 
she warned: “Action may yet 
be taken." 

Meanwhile, the Conserva- 
tive former prisons minister 
Ann Widdecombe today con- 
demns the Government's 
fondness for "raucous, vulgar 
and showy" parties. In an 
article for this month's 
Tatler. Miss Widdecombe crit- 
icises the Prime Minister’s 
decision to hold Dawning 
Street parties for pop stars 
“who think drug-taking is a 
normal part of life”. 

The MP for Maidstone and 
the Weald writes: “The pres- 
ence of Noel Gallagher says a 
lot about New Labour. Is this 
really the sort of example that 
Tony wants his son Euan to 
follow?" 
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With tili orders 
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this coupon. 
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,Kat e Winslet: 


i of women 

Helena Bonham Carter (311 

F«yejf-.,GhBhasbeonihep6r9oniflcatiooQt —an 
British costume drama and the most famous ^ms 
product of the Met chanl-lvory brigade. MF \ '■ Blm 

Even i hi,- fact that her gre^-gfancttattw S*^, -Qt9\ 

was iheF'nme Minister Lord Asquitti and ^ TfsSy 

her nrc*namcther the Lrbeitti orator Lady jH 

Violet Bonham Carter takes second place , 7\ 

to tier loputaim as a chaste, ail-purpose ' WM 

vision of Edwardian Engfishness. 

Bontmr n Carter was first labefied the 
lect English rose alter her apparent# In the 
1 9fl5 film A Room with a View — and the reputation was hardly 

dispelled by her cosmetics contract as the face of Yardiey. Even 
Bairv Norman called her a “rote model for British women". 

But -he has worked hard to shake off this wholesome image, 
playing q northern stripper in the Granada fdm Dancing Queen ’ 
and going to Hollywood to make Mighty Aphrodite with Woody 
I Allen (tv* tamousty kept his shoes gn for bedroom scenes), in The 
, Wings oi me Dove she was also required to undress. Her next 
appearance will be as a victim of motor neurone disease in the 
BBC's The Theory of Flight, opposite her boyfriend Kenneth 
Branagh. By her own admission she was “supor-precoctous 11 . but 
claims she hos left that behind. Her ambition first emerged a! the 
age ol 13 when she sent her photograph to an agent At 17, she 
abandoned Cambridge to appear in the title role of Trevor Nunn’o 

dismal film Lady Jane Grey. 

William Hill odds on Helena Bonham Carter: 4-3. 


Julie Christie (57) 

Thirty years ago. Julie Christie was atthe . 

height ot her powers as a 1960s icon, ml 

bewitching a generation of young men m m 

films raging from Darling, Par from the fe. ■ af 

MadAng Crowd, Or ativago and Don't m'mBR ' Vtj 

But for the last two decades, she has IgM&evL . :.v 
been confined to relative cinematic ' aw 

obscunty. She chose to make few films 
and those she did. such as a € 100,000 
women's rights movie wore definitely offbeat - . 

Her norrenation for best actress for Afterglow suggests that sh* . 
may have fotaid a new market, ' . 

Bom on ateo (^anttion in Assam. Cfwtstie was handed on to 

surrogate relatives in England before going on to convert school 
— she was thrown out for purveying a dtrryjokd. . . 

Her break came with the hastily retittod Bifly Liar. Wfflvher 
blonde hair, distinctive cheek bones and sexuaBy confidant air. 
she was cast as the unattainable beauty around whomSBy .' 
Fisher's fantasies revolve. She walked away with the fim. 

Then came Darling, the film which, » die massive aucfiencea 
who crowded to see it. embodied the 1960s, For playing the 
somewhat Incredible pat of a model who casts off a husband, 
takes part In an orgy and has an abortion before marrjmg a 
prince, she won her first and only Oscar — a fact held by some to 
be a great Hollywood injustice. 

WnBara WB odds on Jufl* Christie: 9-1 


Dame Judi Dench (63) 

Recognised as the leading British actvsspf 

hfir.generation, Dame Judi has already >/>*****■*' ’ VvSk 

beaten off the newcomers of the movie A 

worid this year by picking up the Golden §M . .wk 

Globe best actress award for her por- ■ ’ . - 2 - -M 

trayaUrf Queen Victoria In M's Brown. He 

. Her strength is in her ability lo defy \JL 

typecasting, moving easily between ym ^ .:~K 

rotes to situation comedy, the theatre and ^L. ’ W 

fHm. In 1 906 , she made theatre history _ J -W 

when she walked away with rwo prizes at the 

Laurence Olivier awards, winning both best actress !n a musical 

and best actress. 

Forty years after appearing lor the first time at the Okl Vic — 
she played a 23-year-old Ophelia for which the reviews were less 
man glowing — she fe to return there to join Sir Peter HaS^ com- 
pany- Last year- she made Mrs Brown and returned to her rote as 
spy mistress M in the latest James Bond film, Tomorrow Never 
OteS. While her BBC Sitcom As Time Goes By with Geoffrey 
Palmer was commissioned lor a sevemn series. 

Her mother was a Dubliner and her father spent his childhood 
and youth there, studying medicine at Trinity Colieqe. In 1970 
! she married actor Micheal Williams. Their daughter Furry who 
was bom two years later, has graduated from the same film 

school as her mother, and nas already made her Wtest End stage 
debut and a film • 

WDttam MB odds on Judi Dench: 6-4 


British actresses take leading Oscar roles 


on ,he chances °< 
ine stars who shone in 

yesterday’s nominations 

announced in Los Angeles 


B ritain , s a™,, 

certain to win at 
least one Oscar 
?, fte L r dominating 
the best actress cat- 
®®° ry the nominations 
announced in Los Angelec 

yesterday. He iena Bonham 
Carter, Kate Winslet Dame 
Judi Dench and Julie Christie 
were all named with tbe 
A “® r «bU; actress Helen HunL 
Ms Bonham Carter, aged 31 . 
received the nomination for 
her performance in tbe cos- 
tume drama The Wings of the 
Dove, which also won a best 
adapted screenplay nomina- 
tion for Hossein Amini. 

She said: “Deep down Tm 
jubilant Por any screen actor 
it’s a dream come true to be 
nominated. In practical terms 
It means your price goes up. 
you get a bigger choice of 
parts and the most exciting 
thing is you get glory, acclaim 
and peer group approvaL" 
Dame Judi received a 
nomination for her perfor- 
mance as Queen Victoria in 
Mrs Brown, which had al- , 
ready given her a Hollywood 
Golden Globe for best actress, 
often seen as a reliable indica- 
tor of Oscar success. She said: 
‘Tm completely shell-shocked 
and delighted. For once Tm 
lost for words.” 

The veteran actress, who 
rarely appears in films, is 
starring in Amy’s View in the 
West End. She said she hoped 
to be able to negotiate a night 
off for the Oscar ceremony on 
March 23. 

Kale Winslet, outsider for 
best actress for her role in 
Titanic, said: ‘T am very, very 
excited about this and thrilled 
for all the other nominees 
who I admire so much. It is 
great that Titanir has been 
acknowledged by the Acad- 
emy in such an extraordinary 
way.” 

Julie Christie, aged 56. was 
nominated for the role of a 
faded ‘actress in a troubled 
marriage in Afterglow. She 
was last nominated 26 years 
ago for McCabe and Mrs 
Miller, and won an Oscar for 
tbe 1965 film Darling. 

The Full Monty was the 


I other notable British suivess 
in the nominations, receiving 
a mention for the coveted best 
Picture category as well as 
three other nominations. 

But it is the outsider in the 
mam category where it faces 
the might of Titanic, which 
received M nominations, and 
LA Confidential, which 
received seven. 

Ltmberto Passolini. pro- 
ducer of The Full Montv. said 
he was "absolutely Oabber- 
easted". He said he did noi 
think the film would win the 
best picture award. 

“One has to count one's 
blessings and be very happy 
at the ability’ to touch so 
many people around the 
worid with such a small and 
honest film. 1 have worked 
out that you could make 70 
Full Montys for one Titanic.” 
The Full Monty, which cost 
53.5 million to make, has 
taken $195 million worldwide. 
Passolini’s wife is expecting a 
baby on the date of the Oscar 
ceremony. 

Titanic, at $300 million the 
most expensive film of all 
time, is on its way to becom- 
ing the most successful film 
at the box office and could be- 
come the most-garlanded film 
in Oscar history. The three- 
hour epic has taken over $600 
million worldwide, and its 14 
I nominations equals the re- 
cord set by All About Eve in 
1950. 

Titanic has nominations for 
best picture, best director for 
James Cameron, best actress 
for Kata Winslet, best sup- 
porting actress for 87-year-old 
Gloria Stuart, and a series of 
minor awards. 

LA Confidential received 
nominations for best picture 
and best director, as well as 
best screenplay and best sup- 
porting actress for Kim 
Basinger. 

The bookmakers were in lit- 
tle doubt about tbe key 
awards. Titanic was put at 1-2 
favourite by William HUb LA 
Confidential was named as 2-1 
second favourite, while The 
Full Monty trailed at 16-1. 
Helena Bonham Carter was 
quoted at 4-5 by William HID, 
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Titanic success . . . the most expensive film ever could become the most successful at the box office, and the most garlanded. in Oscar history 


In the frame 

BEST PICTURE: As Good 
As It Gets, The Full Monty, 
Good Will Hunting. LA 
Confidential, Titanic. 

BEST ACTOR: Matt Damon. 
Good Will Hunting; Robert 
Duvall. The Apostle; Peter 
Fonda. Ulee's Gold: Dustin 
Hoffman, Wag The Dog; 
Jack Nicholson. As Good As 
It Gets. 

BEST ACTRESS: Helena 
Bonham Carter. The Wings 
of the Dove: Julie Christie, 
Afterglow; Judi Dench, Mrs 
Brown; Helen Hunt As 
Good As It Gets; Kate 
Winslet, Titanic. 

BEST SUPPORTING 
ACTOR; Robert Forster, 
Jackie Brown; Anthony 
Hopkins. Amistad; Greg 
Klnnear. As Good As It 
Gets; Bart Reynolds. Boogie 
Nights; Robin Williams, 
Good Will Hunting. 

BEST SUPPORTING 
ACTRESS: ktm Basinger. 
LA Confidential; Joan 
Cusack, In and Out; Minnie 
Driver. Good Will Hunting; 
Julianne Moore, Boogie 
Nights; Gloria Stuart 
Titanic. 

BEST DIRECTOR; Peter 
Cattaneo, The Fall Monty; 
Gas Van Sant. Goodwill 
Hunting: Curtis Hanson, LA 
Confidential; Atom Egoyah, 
The Sweet Hereafter; James 
Cameron, Titanic. 


with Judi Dench second 
favourite at 64. 

The only category where 
there seemed to be some un- 
certainty was in the best 
actor slot, where Jack Nich- 
olson's performance in As 
Good As It Gets made him the 
611 favourite for best actor 
with William Hill, followed by' 
Robert Duvall in Tbe Apostle 
at 100-30. Ladbrokes, how- 
ever. quoted Peter Fonda as 
5-4 favourite for his perfor- 
mance in Ulee's Gold. 

Dance Lexie Dance, made 
by BBC Northern Ireland, 
was nominated for best live 
action short film, while The 
Old Lady and the Pigeons, 
made by BBC Bristol, was 
nominated for best animated 
short film. 


Quentin Tarantino failed to 
repeat his Pulp Fiction suc- 
cess. as Jackie Brown 
received just one nomination, 
for best supporting actor. But 
the resurrection of John Tra- 
volta's career by Tarantino 
was repeated for Burt Reyn- 
olds. who received a best sup- 
porting actor nomination tor 
his role in Paul Thomas 
Anderson’s Boogie Nights. 

Steven Spielberg's latest 
film, the slavery story Amis- 
tad. received only three nomi- 
nations in minor categories, 
although Sir Anthony Hop- 
kins was nominated for best 
supporting actor for his por- 
trayal of US ex-presldent 
John Quincy Adams. 

Derek Malcolm, 02, pag« 11 
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Children work for 33p an hour 


Survey shows many youngsters 
have had job-related injuries 


Saumas Milne 

La bour Editor 

C HILDREN are working 
for UP to 29 hours a 
week during school 
term-time and being P* ld 
hourly rates of as little as 33p. 
a survey by the Low Pay Unit 
hag found. _ _ _ . 

A quarter of tbe 1,000 
schoolchildren questioned 
who said they were employed 
were below the m— 
legal working age ofl3. ana 
nearly half bad suffered some 

kind of iAiury ^ 
the past year, the unit's direc- 
tor, Bbarti PateL said yester- 
day. One in 10 had received 
medical treatment for a work- 
relaled iDjury. 

The first results of tjj® 
vey of north Tynes*^ sob wb 
children were released to sup- 
port a private members dih | 
£ better protection of work- 
ing children, which aspofr 
sored by the Labour MP and 


veteran low-pay campaigner. 
Chris Pond, and is due to 
have its second reading on 
Friday. 

The Government has 
agreed in principle to support 
the bilL which would limit 
the maximum working week 
for children to 12 hours dur- 
ing school term-time, in line 
with the rest of the European 
Union, and introduce a 
national system of regulation 
nnri enforcement. 

The Government has not 
given any commitment to pra 
vide parliamentary time and 
its provisions are unlikely to 
seethe light of day until toe 
Government's review of child 

labour legislation is 
completed. 

Among cases uncovered by 
the unit's survey was that of a 
12 -year-old boy delivering 
newspapers for £3 for a nine- 
SSTSak and that of a 15- 
vear-old who worked 29 
hours a week ata cafe for £30. 

just under a quarter of 


those questioned, who were 
all aged from 10 to 16 , were 
working, ranging from about 
10 per cent of 10 -year-olds to 
35 per cent of 15-year-olds. 
Children from five middle 
and secondary schools across 
a representative social 
sample were questioned 
anonymously. 

The unit's survey is in line 
with other research. A Mori 
survey for the TUC last year 
found that nearly a quarter of 
11 - and 12 -year-olds in Eng- 
land and Wales are working 
illegally, and more than a 
quarter of schoolchildren 
with term-time jobs said they 
were offen too tired to do 
homework as a result. 

Under legislation dating 
back to tbe 1930s, children 
aged from 13 to 15 may be em- 
ployed only outside school 
hours, between 7am and 7pm, 
and for no more than two 
hours on a school day or Sun- 
day.' There is no effective en- 
forcement and local authority 
bylaws vary across the 
country. 

A 1994 EU directive limited 
the working week for school- 
age children to 12 hours, but 


the then Conservative gov- 
ernment negotiated an opt- 
out to allow 13- to 16-year-olds 
to work up to 17 hours a week, 
with no limit for 16 to 18- 
year-olds, including night 
work. 

The TUC and Low Pay Unit 
surveys show that only a mi- 
nority of working children 
are now employed in what 
has traditionally been seen as 
children's work, such as 
paper rounds, and that all tbe 
children are likely to be doing 
the same kind of work as 
adults, particularly in tbe ser- 
vice sector. 

Mr Pond said yesterday 
that the latest Low Pay Unit 
findings underlined the need 
for his bilL 

The most recent Health and 
Safety Executive figures show 
that 46 school-age children 
suffered serious injuries at 
work In 1997-8. But that is 
widely regarded as under-es- 
timating the problem, be- 
cause the extent of illegal 
child labour and the tendency 
to under-report accidents in 
the casual and part-time em- 
ployment where children are 
concentrated. 



Nothing, as far as the Academy is concerned, succeeds 
like excess. And nominating James Cameron’s Titanic 

1 4 times, more than any other film since the far 

superior All About Eve in 1 950, is certainly that. 

Derek Malcolm on the Oscar nominations 
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Gazza and Homer brought in to help 
drive to improve boys’ literacy levels 


Vhrak Chaudhary 
Education Correspondent 


O NE is an epic story of Heroic 
proportions inspiring senti- 
ments of admiration or revul- 
sion at the adventures con- 
tained wi thin its pages. The other is a 
classical work of literature and isn’t 
a bad read either. 

But between them, footballer Paul 
Gascoigne’s biography and classics 
like The Iliad could help bridge the 
literacy gap between boys and girls. 

According to the Qualifications and 
Curriculum Agency (QC A) yesterday, 
parents, particularly fathers, should 
read books such as the biography of 
"Gazza” (formerly published as 
Ha 'way the Lad) written by Mel 
Stein, the footballer's agent, along- 
side the Iliad, written by the legend- 
ary bard Homer. 

Nick Tate, head of the QCA. speak- 
ing at the launch of a report, which 
also involved the participation of the 
Basic Skills Agency, to try to high- 


Modem hero 


Ancient hero 


Gazza: an epic tale of stormy passions 


“Go out there and get stuck in” 

— before the 1 991 Spurs against 
Nottingham Forest FA Cup final 

“I can’t wait for the new year when 
I want to be running around like a 
big kid. I've had enough of 
crutches" 

— on his injury before joining 
Italian club Lazio 


light hoys achievement in English 
said: “It’s [The Iliad] action-packed, 
it has bounce and rhythm and vitality 
and excitement and danger. 

“And that is what is going to get a 
lot of boys interested in reading.” 
While the QCA said that it could 
not comment on which of the two 


"Bear me safe through this battle: 
do not leave me dead as you left 
Patrodus” 

"Buiy me quickly that I may cross 
the river, and let your bones lie with 
mine in the golden jar” 

"My son, take food and sleep . . . 
Fear the gods and give back 
Hector's body for burial” 


books young readers would find the 
most tragic, statistics show that boys 
lag behind girls in literacy from the 
beginning of their school lives. 

By the age of 16, 65 per cent of girls 
achieve grade C or above in English 
compared with only 43 per cent of 
boys. Figures released last week by 


the Government showed that 5 per 
cent more boys than girls reached 
national curriculum levels in Englis h 
tests. 

According 'to yesterday’s report. 
Can do Better, boys liked different 
types of books to girls. 

The report dahns that in addition 
to books about Gazza, they prefer 
crime stories such as Sherlock 
Holmes and- Raymond Chandler 
books and adventure and biography* 
Unlike girls, they do not like poetry. 

Jim Pateman. of the Basic Skills 
Agency, said It had developed a sanies 
of books with publishers Hodder and 
Stoughton to get' schoolboys inter- 
ested in reading. Titles included biog- 
raphies of Gasa, Arnold Schwarzen- 
egger, Marilyn Monroe and the Spice 
Girls. 

Mr PateTnan said: “They are writ- 
ten for youngsters with poor reading 
skills, but they look like exciting 
books, not reading schemes, and 
they’re the sort of things teenagers 
wouldn’t be ashamed to be seen walk- 
ing around with.” 




Hector tragic hero in 


School meal ladies 
win £1 .5m payout 


Owen Boweott 


A ROUND -JOG Bedford- 
shire school dinner 
ladies yesterday won 
a combined payout of 
£1.5 million in a case further 
limi ting employers' ability to 
enforce wage cuts. 

The industrial tribunal vic- 
tory. which will bring them 
each between £2,000 and 
£4.000 in back pay, follows a 
series of judicial defeats for 
local councils. The women 
bad complained that Bedford- 
shire County Council 
breached the Sex Discrimina- 
tion Act and the Equal Pay 
Act by cutting the their 
wages, holiday entitlements 
and sick pay four years ago. 

Rodney Bickers taffe, gen- 
eral secretary of Unison, 
claimed that the settlement 
was a ■‘major victory”. He 
said: “It sends a clear mes- 
sage to Bedfordshire County 
Council and other employers 
that they cannot arbitrarily 
pick on their women staff 
when they are carrying out 
compulsory competitive ten- 
dering exercises." 

One of the women involved, 
Irene Ferries, a kitchen man- 


ager at the John Bunyan 
school in Bedford, said that 
her pay had been reduced by 
50p an hour. Including other 
cuts she lost £3.000 a year. 

“I work in a very busy 
kitchen and I believe you 
should get a fair rate or pay 
for a fair day's work.” she 
said. “It is always the people 
on the shop floor who bear 
the brunt of any cuts.” 

Jan Turner, who works at 
Caldecote Lower School, said: 
“I couldn't understand how 
the council could cut every- 
one's pay. especially when 
they said we would get no pay 
for public holidays.” 

The agreement between 
Bedfordshire and the two 
unions involved. Unison and 
the GMB. follows similar vic- 
tories in 1995 and 1996 in 
Cleveland and North 
Yorkshire. 

Cases against other coun- 
cils are still being argued. 
Changes in competitive ten- 
dering policy are being con- 
sidered, allowing employers’ 
to consider quality of service 
and equal opportunities 
issues — rather than merely 
lowest price — when award- 
ing service contracts. 

John Edmonds, general sec- 


retary of the GMB. said yes- 
terday: “Once again an em- 
ployer has tried to make our 
members pay the price for 
privatisations and once again 
the law has defended their 
rights. 

“The women’s money has 
been protected by equal pay 
legislation, which proves the 
need for stronger employ- 
ment rights to stop unscrupu- 
lous employers taking advan- 
tage of workers.” 

A spokesman for Bedford- 
shire County Council said 
that settlement terms were 
agreed between the council 
and the unions and were ac- 
cepted by the industrial 
tribunaL 

The county council reduced 
women's pay by up to a third 
in the summer of 1994 to 
make the school meals ser- 
vice more competitive and 
beat off outside competition. 
The service remained in- 
house but the pay and condi- 
tions of the 1,300 mainly 
women workers were hit. 

Yesterday’s settlement may 
eventually cost the county 
council between . £3 and £4 
million. Previous pay and 
conditions have been rein- 
stated for other workers. 












Middlesex university boasted of educating people since 1878 — an allusion to a college on the site of one of the campus buildings photograph: garry weaser 
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Ad monitors hit at college ‘hype’ 


Kamal Ahmed 
Media Correspondent 

N EW universities guilty 
of making inflated 
claims for their institu- 
tions In a “scramble for stu- 
dents" have been criticised by 
the Advertising Standards 
Authority. 

The ASA said adverts for 
universities and further edu- 
cation colleges often con- 
tained claims of academic ex- 
cellence which could not be 
backed up by independent 
evidence. 

The authority, which 
polices adverts In the press 
and on billboards, warned 
that students could be misled 
by the misuse of statistics and 
claims of “100 per cent pass 
rates” or that the course on 
offer was the best in Bri tain. 

The report also criticises 
supermarkets which make 
unfair “shopping basket" 
price comparisons with com- 
petitors and Barclays Bank 
for an advertisment aimed at 
teenagers which encouraged 
“irresponsible" behaviour. I 
“In an increasingly compet- 
itive market place colleges 
and universities have 
resorted to advertising their 
wares.” said Chris Reid, 
spokesman for the ASA. 


Degrees of deception 


Manchester Metropolitan 
University 
Formerly Known as: 
Manchester Polytechnic 
Claim: Offers “The UK’s 
leading Public Relations 
Master’s Degree” 

Fact: There are only two 
such courses in Britain — 
and the university could 
not substantiate that it was 
the best 

Middlesex University 
Formerly Known as: 
Middlesex Polytechnic 
Claim: "Educating People 
Since 1878” 

Fact: Middlesex 
Polytechnic became a 
university in 1992. St 
Katharine’s College, 


“There is nothing wrong with 
that but just as with other 
products there are strict rules 
about what you can and can- 
not claim and they have to 
play within them." 

The report reign it es the de- 
bate over the increasingly 
fraught fight for students 
sparked by the rapid expan- 
sion of universities in the 
early 1990s. 

Many disciplines, parti cu- 


originally on the site of 
one part of the campus, was 
founded in 1878 bat 
disappeared in 1964 

St Margaret's, Oxford 
Claim: “St Margaret's 
Easter Revision Coarse at 
Oxford University” 

Fact: There is no 
connection with Oxford 
University. St Margaret’s 
argued some of the courses 
“took place” in Oxford 
colleges. 

The Rutland College 
Claim: ‘Tor BTEC courses 
the college has had 100 per 
cent pass rate for the last 5 
years" 

Fact: Only seven students 
had taken the course. 


lariy new ones such as media 
studies, now offer more 
places than there are students 
who want to take them. If uni- 
versities do not encourage 
enough candidates to the 
courses they will go bust 
The authority pointed out 
that in September 1997 Mid- 
dlesex university in west Lon- 
don, claimed that it had been 
educating people since 1878. 
In fhct the polytechnic onlv 


became a university in 1992 — 
the 1878 date referred to a col- 
lege which had once stood an 
the site of one of the present 
campus buildings. 

A Middlesex university 
spokesman said the history of. 
the university could be traced 
back to St Katherine’s College 
which was founded more than 
100 years ago. 

"We were emphasising that 
those traditional values still 
hold true," he said. 

In a separate development 
the ASA report also criticised 
the Tesco supermarket chain 
for cl aim s that it had cheaper 
prices than Salisbury's. - 

The report said that the ad- 
vert: "You're quids in if. you 
shop at Tesco” was mislead- 
ing as the store had chosen 
specially discounted foods to 
make the comparison. 

The ASA also said an ad- 
vert for Barclays Bank which 
ran in the teenage magazine 
J17 was likely to encourage 
"irresponsible or anti-social 
behaviour". 

The advert, headlined: “10 
things you should have done 
before you're 18”, included 
advice to “stay out all night 
(without ringing home)". ■ 

Barclays Bank said the ad- 
vert was supposed to be 
tongue-in-cheek but had been 
withdrawn. 


Queenordered hairdresser 
to be given the chop ‘nicely’ 
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Rory C ar roll 

T HE Queen fired her hair- 
dresser but wanted her In- 
volvement in the matter cov- 
ered up, an employment 
tribunal heard yesterday. 

The Queen also asked for 
Paul Burgess to be sacked 
sensitively, allegedly saying: 
“Please put it nicely and don't 
upset him." 

Mr Burgess, who was dis- 
missed in July from his £100, 
one-day-a-week task of trim- 
ming tiie royal coiffure, yes- 
terday lost his claim for un- 

ffllr dismissal. 

Vicky Schaverien, a manag- 
ing director of the Steiner 
hairdressing group, said she 
broke the news to Mr Burgess. 
“We were told she wanted a 
replacement — I did my duty 
to the Queen, and to Steiner. 
We were not given any options 
by the Queen as to whether 
we liked her decision. 1 was 
told by the Queen not to men- 
tion it was her decision.” 


The Bristol tribunal beard 
that Mr Burgess, in his mid- 
30s, travelled 120 miles from 
his salon in Cheltenham to 
the royal palaces and accom- 
panied the Queen abroad. 

Ms Schaverien said she told 
him the dismissal was due to 
complications over transfer- 
ring the salon from Steiner to 
another company, Regis. "I 
thought it was fhir to not bring 
this out as a big deal and a hu- 
miliating decision. I didn’t 
want to ten him the Queen 
didn't want him any more.” 

Mr Burgess said he was 
shocked to be dismissed. “All 
I could think was ray replace- 
ment would not see how I 
would cut the Queen's hair and 
this would cause problems." 

The tribunal chairman said 
the claim for unfair dismissal 
failed because losing the 
Queen as a client may have 
lost Mr Burgess money but 
did not constitute dismissal 
from Regis. 

Mr Burgess refused to com- 
ment after the hearing. 


Bronze Age Yorkshiremen beat 
Swedes and Turks to the sauna 


Thm Radford 
Science Editor 

B RONZE Age Yorkshire- 
men may have stolen a 
march on the Turks and 
t^cen the plunge thousands 
of years ahead of the 
Swedes. They invented the 
Turkish bath or the sann a 
more than 3,000 years ago 
if 64 nntidy heaps of stone 
are anything to go by. 

The stones, or burned 
mounds, have been traced 
across the Yorkshire Dales 
and identified by Tim Lau- 
rie, an archaeologist, as 
dating from between 1000 
and 1500 BC. 

Mr Laurie said: "in pre- 
history a hot bath would 
have been really appreci- 
ated. They had few plea- 
sures and this was one of 
them. I believe these 
mounds were bathing 
Places- perhaps medicinal 
and for cleansing.” 

The mounds are oval or 


horseshoe-shaped piles of 
stones which show signs of 
having been burned. They 
says Neil Campling of 
the North Yorkshire heri- 
tage unit, usually centred 
round a s mal l cistern, usu- 
ally near a stream. This 
would be covered with skin 
or branches. 

"They’d have a fire out- 
side, heat up rocks and put 
them into the cistern, pro- 
ducing lots of steam. When 
roc ^ s cooled down, 
tney’d just throw them out- 
side and that’s how the 
mounds got built up.” 

The people who hunted 
across the Dales 3,000 years 
ago would have been Celts, 
and Celtic literature men- 
aons steam baths. There is 
evidence of Bronze Age 
steam baths in Ireland. 

The Romans and the 
; Greeks used to relax in their 
own forms of sauna. But the 
prehistoric Dalesmen were 
m a lather at least 1.000 
years ahead of them. 
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^TOpbell at the Docklands trial 
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Man accused of 
g 8 *"* a part SI 
. £fJ?^ ^klands 
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Hued there was in- 
evidence against 

[■ ■^5£ r / atrick McKin- 
Iwalhed out of the dock 

r ^ court, his co- 
l went into the witness 

A^msm t h £f hQmbin e on 
i A man he called “the 

LtL* he he could 
fear of what 

p happen t° ijisfamiiv. 

Jr McKinley, aged 34, a 
ige owner from Newry. Co 
m, was formally acquitted 

Jce Blofeld, said it would 
-mmg for the case to con- 
ae : McKinley's barris- 

• Michael Mansfield qc 
I earlier submitted that his 
nt had no case to answer 
' judge said the case 
Mr McKinley, who 
— n accused of convert- 
i lorry into a bomb trans- 
it had substantially al- 

since the trial began 

ast month. While certain 
facts raised suspicions 
gainst him, "suspicion alone 
i insufficient", 
i The court heard that the 
[police who interviewed Mr 
/McKinley after his arrest had 
been under pressure because 
they could only hold him for a 


been 


?red 


of time. Their 
m^fwwi 0 j S . weru "confused and 

? a K d dfed sa'd the judge, and 
^ ‘based on a miw prc- 
!"”*■ had mistakenly 

accused Mr McKinley of lying 
about the conversion of the* 
lorry that was used far the 
bomb, he added. 

Outside the court. Mr Me- 
Kutley said he was "very 
pleased and very relieved" 
inat his case was over. He 
said he would be returning to 
his home today. 

His co- accused. James 
McCardle. aged JO. from 
'-rossmaglen in South Ar 
magh. went into the witness 
box to teli the jury he had 
driven the bomb lurry from 
Northern Ireland to England 
but had not known it con- 
tained explosives. He said he 
had not taken the lorry to 
Docklands, but had handed it 
over tu another driver. 

Mr McArdle is pleading not 
guilty to conspiring to cause 
explosions, and not guilty to 
murdering newsagent In am 
Bashir and his assistant John 
■Jeffries, who both died in the 
blast. 

He told the jury that he 
lives with his parents and bis 
sister in Crossmaglen and 
that he had left school at 15 or 
16 and had trained as a brick- 
layer. He had worked at that 
trade and also on farms and 
as a lorry driver. He told his 
counsel, Edward Fitzgerald 



Patrick McKinley: freed by Old Bailey judge after being charged with converting IRA bomb lorry photograph, piers uwoonauj 


QC, that be used a false name 
when working because he 
was signing on at the same 
time. 

A man he called “the boss" 
had asked him to take a lorry 
to Carlisle in January 1996, he 
said. He had done previous il- 
legal Jobs for the man, whom 
he knew to be in the IRA, 
such as smuggling goods from 
the Northern Ireland to the 
republic, he told the court 

He drove the lorry over in 
January 1996, when cars had 
been bought at an auction in 


Carlisle and been brought 
back. He had been asked to 
carry out a second run and 
assumed the same thing 
would happen again, he said. 

"He said it was going to be 
a wee bit different” said Mr 
McCardle. “He was going to 
keep the lorry in England this 
time. He showed me where to 
go. He said there’d be another 
driver there to take over from 
me.” 

Mr McCardle added: "I did 
not know it was an IRA opera- 
tion or that there were explo- 


sives on board.*' On his 
second trip with the lorry, he 
had eventually met up with 
“the boss" and another man 
who took over as the driver. 
He said be had then been 
given a lift home by another 
lorry driver whose name he 
did not know. 

He said that he had been 
worried after the bomb 1 had 
exploded because he realised 
his fingerprints might be on 
the lorry. Asked to explain 
why be had made no com- 
ment to the police after his 


arrest, he said that it had 
been because of legal advice 
and a medical condition. 

Cross-examined by prose- 
cuting counsel. John Bevan 
QC. Mr McCardle said he was 
not prepared to name “the 
boss". He added: "I cant tell 
you the boss's name because 
of where I live. He’s a neigh- 
bour of mine. Where I live, 
you just don't tell people’s 
names. Fm not putting my 
family at risk over this man's 
name." 

The case continues. 
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News in brief 


Probation for drink 


A FORMER deputy chief constable was placed on probation tor 
a year yesterday after he pleaded guilty to driving with more 
than three tunes the legal level of alcohol in his blood. 

David Howe, aged Si, ofKendaL Cumbria, who retired from 
Merseyside police in 1995, was banned from dr bring for 31 
months and ordered to pay £40 costs. 

Kendal magistrates were told that Howe was arrested two 
days before Christmas after crashing his car near Hig home. A 
breath test showed he had 130mg of alcohol per lQOml of blood; 
the legal limit is 35mg per 100ml. 

The court heard that Howe was arrested and taken to Kendal 
, police station where his breath test proved positive. He pleaded 
guilty at an earlier hearing and has since successfully com- 
pleted a drink dependency programme. — David Ward 

Return to car ‘joy-sticks’ plea 

CAR m a ke rs were yesterday urged to design vehicles without 
steering wheels to cut the risk of accident injuries. The AA said 
vehicles would be safer if instead of steering wheels they bad 
aircraft-style Joysticks similar to those on the first cars. 

The call comes as preparations are finalised to commeznmorate 
the 100th anniversary of the first death ora car driver in a road 
accident on February 13. 

John Stubbs, the AA's head of technical poliev said: "Concept 
cars using Joystick-type steering devices have already been 
produced." 

But Gordon Bacon, assistant director of engineering at the 
Motor Industry Research Association in Nuneaton. Warwick- 
shire, said: "The problem Is it's not a natural sort of movement for 
people driving a car, not as natural as turning a wheel ” 


Ice case ‘wastes’ court space 

A FATHER yesterday condemned his son's prosecution for mak- 
ing an ice-slide on a road as a “waste of time" after the 14-year-old 
boy was given an absolute discharge by magistrates. 

The teenager was arrested in December for throwing buckets of 
water on a road outside his home in Selby, north Yorkshire, with 
a group of friends. He was charged and pleaded guilty to endan- 
gering road users, appearing at a youth court twice before he was 
finally discharged yesterday by York magistrates. 

The court heard that the teenager was warned by the police not 
to throw water on the road and was arrested when he continued. 

His father said: “I feel very angry about it They'd want 
planning permission far building a snowman next " 


Pilot settles with golf club 

PILOT Christopher Lankey yesterday settled his Hi gh Court 
action with a golf dub over his expulsion after be yelled a 
comment about a “cheating Irish bastard" at a prizegiving. 

Mir Justice Buckley was told that the proceedings were to be 
stayed as the Ealing Golf Chib, west London, accepted that Mr 
Lankey did not intend his remark in August 1995 to be racist or 
offensive. Mr Lankey, aged 49, from Bayswater, west London, 
agreed to resign his membership of the club and not revisit 

He said he had been led to believe that a written apology for the 
“joke", aimed at a friend's golfing handicap, was the end of the 
matter. The dub had argued thalMr Lankey’s expulsion in 
September 1995 was inevitable given a history of suspensions and 
warnings. Each side agreed to pay its own costs. 


Third sex attack in two weeks on Sussex rail users 
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I Boy, 1 6, is robbed at knifepoint 
I and made to strip in toilet cubicle 
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BOY of 16 has been sex- 
ually assaulted at knife- 
_ ilnt in the toilet of a 
London-bound train, in the 
third attack on a Sussex rail 
traveller in a fortnight. 

A man with a six- or seven- 
inch blade bundled the boy 
into the cubicle on Saturday's 
4pm Hastings to Victoria 
train, a n d demanded money 
before ordering him to strip. 

The victim, who was 
returning home, was unable 
to get off at his stop at Hay- 
wards Heath in West Sussex, 
and travelled to Victoria be- 


fore returning to Haywards 
Heath and telling his parents, 
who took him to a police 
station. He was later coun- 
selled at a rape suite. 

He described the attacker 
as Afro-Car ib bean with a Ja- 
maican accent, in his 20s, 5ft 
lain tall and of athletic build. 
He wore sunglasses and a 
blue and grey patterned base- 
ball cap. The knife had a 
black handle. 

A police spokesman said 
the victim was subjected to a 
serious sexual assault. He 
added that he is "as well as 
can be expected, and being 
comforted by his family”. 

The assault follows two 


recent sex attacks on Sussex 
rail travellers and an earlier 
one on a crippled man. 

On January 25, a 19-year- 
old Czech student was found 
unconscious in a blood- 
drenched toilet cubicLe of the 
l.Ilpm Hastings to Charing 
Cross, London, train. She had 
been sexually assaulted and 
beaten before the train 
reached Tunbridge Wells in 
Kent at 2pm. 

The victim, who was unable 
to remember tile attack or the 
hours leading up to it, has 
returned home to her family, 
police said yesterday. Police 
have released pictures and 
video clips of her in an at- 
tempt to jog the memories of 
potential witnesses. 

Shortly after midnight on 
January 26, just hours after 
the Czech student was found. 
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a I5-year-old girl was raped 
on the seafront after leaving 
Hastings station. She and her 
attacker had hoarded the 


Charing Cross to Hastings 
train at Tunbridge Wells at 
11 -07pm- Hastings detectives 
are liaising with British 


Transport police to try to es- 
tablish if the two attacks were 
linked. However, they have 
ruled out a connection with 
Saturday's assault 

On New Year's Day 1996. a 
30-year-old man disabled with 
motor neurone disease was 
sexually assaulted on the 
8.43pm Brighton to Bedford 
Thameslink train. 

Bill Clements, chairman of , 
East Sussex county council's 
community services commit- 
tee, said yesterday: “Obvi- 
ously we hope there is not a 
pattern here and that these 
are isolated cases." 

A transport police spokes- 
man advised rail travellers to 
avoid sitting in carriages 
with just one other person. "If : 
you are worried, move to an- 
other carriage with more 
people," be said. 


MOTORISTS are being “systematically overcharged" by garages 
for car servicing, according to a survey published today. Main 
dealers are the worst offenders with exaggerated labour times 
logged for fitting new parts. 

Of 40 garages contacted by Autocar magazine, some over- 
charged official rates recommended by manufacturers by nearly 
40 per cent — 24 minutes in every hour. More than half the 
garages quoted “wildly excessive" labour times. Specialist 
garages came out better with overcharging averaging at six 
minutes an hour. 

The Retail Motor Industry Federation, which represents the 
motor repair industry said the results of the survey were 
surprising. 


Paradise lost . . .regained 

TWO National Lottery winners yesterday told how they nearly 
lost a jackpot of £2.4 million after throwing their winning ticket 
into the dustbin. Colin and Agnes Stewart, ofHaddington. East 
Lothian, only discovered they had won after reading press reports 
that the cash had yet to be claimed. 

The couple were abroad when the Christmas Eve draw was 
made and had forgotten to check after returning in January. 

Last Friday, unaware that she and ber husband were million- 
aires. Mrs Stewart cleaned out her handbag and put tbe lottery 
tickets into a bin. But the tickets were later found. 
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Red 
carpet 

for 

Charles 

veils 

refugee 

misery 

in 

Bhutan 

Luke Harding on 
prince's tour 

O N THE second day of 
his visit to one of the 
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Dancers in traditional dress escort Prince Charles on his visit to the Bhutan capital Thimphu, for lunch with King Wangchuck pwtoqraph-. john stillwell 

Nepal that Prince Charles 
wfil not see on his Asian tour. 

Curling's forefathers had mi- 
erated from Nepal to Bhutan, 
encouraged by the Bri tif* 1 * 

who wanted labour for tea 
plantations. 

{£ut he was forced to leave 
Bhutan after the king intro- 
duced a “one nation, one 
people” policy in 1989, a form 
of ethnic cleansing. 

King Wangchuck continues 
to preside over this tiny medi- 
eval kingdom between India 
and China, where democracy, 
television, blue jeans and 
other western influences are 
banned. 

The refugees’ plight was not 

on the agenda yesterday as 


the king entertained Prince 
Charles at the Queen Moth- 
er's royal residence. Dechen- 
chniing Palace. They had al- 
ready spent 80 minutes in 
conversation at the Ta- 
shlchho Dzong, an 18th cen- 
tury Buddhist fortress monas- 
tery, now the seat of 
government in Thimpu. Bhu- 
tan’s sleepy capital. 

The prince’s car was 
greeted by a spectacular pro- 
cession of dancers, musi- 
cians, pnd c hanti ng monks id 
red robes. A devotee of ho- 
meopathic cures, his first en- 
gagement of the day was at an 
institute of traditional 
medicine. 

While Charles was inspect- 


ing the medicinal prepara- 
tions, Bhutan’s long-serving 
foreign minister Dawa Tser- 
ing, was dismissing as “exag- 
gerated” claims made by the 
refugees- But back at the 
camp Chandra Khainda, an- 
other refugee, invited Prince 
Charles to come and see for 
himself. “He should come 
here and see how we are liv- 
ing,” she said. "He doesn’t see 
the physical conditions. Hie 
doesn't see the reality here,” 
she said. 

Chandra, 27, was sacked 
from her government job and 
driven out because she was 
not a member of Bhutan's rul- 
ing ethnic elite, the Drukpas. 

At least she was not tor- 


tured. Bhanu Adhuikara, a 
civil servant, was hung up- 
side down, beaten and had 
pins inserted under his fin- 
gernails. He was suspected — 
wrongly — of taking part in a 
pro-democracy demonstation. 
“Prince Charles should pres- 
surise the Government of 
Bhutan to repatriate his sub- 
jects and restore fundamental 
human lights," he said. 

The prince had already 
been briefed that.Bhutan has 
the highest per capita number 
of refugees in the world One 
sixth of the population has 
been driven out by King 
Wangchuck. Seven years 
after their expulsion, they are 
still in exile. 


It was Britain that invented 
Bhutan's absolute monarchy 
in 1907, when it enthroned the 
first Wangchuck king. 

During his stay, Prince 
Charles will not visit the de- 
serted villages in southern 
Bhutan, however, which are 
being resettled by government- 
sponsored northerners. Nor 
will he meet the 219 Nepalese- 
speaking doctors and engi- 
neers who were sacked last 
month from their posts. 

He will go trekking in the 
Himala yan mils today. There 
he will sketch and paint before 
flyin g home tomorrow at the 
end of a 10-day tour. 

The refugees meanwhile will 
continue to wait 


Franco-Belgian 
trawler rage in 
English Channel 



Besieged 

trawler 


Lucy Patton 


I T TOOK the might of the 
British and French navies 
and several coastguard 
teams to sort out a spat be- 
tween French and Belgian 
trawlers In the English Chan- 
nel yesterday- „ . 

The incident described as 
a case of trawler rage by a 
coastguard, began around 
7am. Dover coastguards, 
HMS Guernsey and the 
French naval ship Geranium 
were alerted after at least 
eight French trawlers Immo- 
bilised the Belgian vessel As- 
terias, one of three that had 
allegedly carved their way 
through the Frenchmen’s 
nets. 

The alarm was raised by 
Dover coastguard after the 
Belgian boat radioed that its 
propeller had been deliber- 
ately fouled by French tram- 
mel-netters, who had fired 
distress rockets on to its 
stem. For several hours the 
French boats surrounded the 
Asterias in fog eight miles off 
Dungeness before eventually 
agreeing to release her. 


The Dungeness lifeboat 
was launched and shipping 
in the south west Channel 
lane alerted to look out for 
tbe cluster of boats. 

HMS Guernsey sailed to in- 
vestigate the incident. A Min- 
istry' or Defence spokesman 
said: “Although no British 
boats were involved, it was in 
our territorial waters, so we 
always like to assist." 

A spokesman for the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food said: “The situation 
had been calmed by the 
French protection vessel by 
the time HMS Guernsey got 
there. A diver cleared the 
propeller of the Asterias." 

The row, over fishing terri- 
tories within European lim- 
its, bad been going on off 
Dunkirk for some months 
and had spilled over into 
British waters, said Eric 
Musson. a Dover coastguard 
spokesman. 

French, Belgian and Brit- 
ish vessels were at sea for tbe 
start of the lucrative Dover 
sole season. Paul Hodges of 
Dungeness, who was fishing 
two miles from the Incident, 
said: “The French boats took 
the Belgian trawler hostage. 
What we had was a war in- 
side British territorial 
waters." 

A spokesman for the 
Preach coastguard at Cap 
Gris Nez said French nets 
had been destroyed by the 
Belgian boat "The French 
fishermen were very angry 
and wanted to make trouble 
for the Belgian trawler. 

‘The situation is now quite 
calm, and the trawler is pro- 
ceeding to Belgium. We have 
now to discuss with Belgian 
authorities payment for the 
destruction of the nets.” . 


i 
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Iraq crisis 


Annan pleads for ‘wisdom’ 


UN 


Hark Tran in New York and 
Kan Black in London 


T HE United Nations 
secretary-general 
Kofi Annan appeal- 
ed yesterday for 
•'courage" and “wis- 
dom” on Iraq as he became 
the focal point of diplomatic 
efforts to avert an American 
military onslaught. 

Mr Annan, worried about 
air strikes, said the hour for 
diplomacy was not past and 
urged all sides to drop “purist 
or fundamentalist positions", 
otherwise, “we will not find a 


solution". Using language 
that will Infuriate the US and 
Britain, he signalled readi- 
ness to be flexible in inter* 
preting resolutions demand- 
ing access for UN Special 
Commission (Unscom) in- 
spectors seeking to identify 
and eliminate Iraq’s biologi- 
cal and chemical weapons. 

“I think that [full compli- 
ance] is the position now and 
the position today. It does not 
mean that, depending on 
what can be worked out that 
would be the position tomor- 
row.” he said. 

Robin Cook, the foreign sec- 
retary. immediately said 
there was no question of 
watering down UN resolu- 
tions. “If the Security Council 
backs off on this occasion, it 


wDl have no credibility the 
next time.” he said. 

Senior British officials 
were unhap py with the im- 
plied rebuke: “I hope that 
what he [Annan] is exploring 
is how to get a proper Inspec- 
tion regime for Unscom in 
these circumstances,” said 
one. “We have no purism 
other than the purism of what 
the UN needs todoitsjob." 

Mr Annan said Iraq's lead- 
ers “had painted themselves 
into a corner and we need to 
work with them to get them to 
back down, but I t hink we 
should not insist on humiliat- 
ing them." 

The UN chief has cancelled 
a trip to the Middle East to 
deal with Iraq, the gravest 
problem he has laced since 


taking his job over a year ago. 
Aides say he believes the 
UN's credibility would be fa- 
tally damaged if diplomacy 
gave way to what he has 
warned would be “devastat- 
ing” attacks. 

In recent days, he has con- 
ferred with Nizar Hamdoon, 
Iraq’s ambassador to the UN, 
Sergey Lavrov, the Russian 
envoy, and Richard Butler, 
the Unscom chief. Yesterday, 
he again saw Mr Butler and 
Alain Dejammet the French 
envoy to the UN. Mr Annan is 
fine-tuning a plan by Russia 
and the Arab League that 
would allow UN access to 68 
sites where material for 
Iraq's weapons of mass de- 
struction may be stored. 

“He hopes to weave these 


strands together Into a pack- 
age acceptable to the council 
as a whole as a basis for dis- 
cussions with Iraq,” said Fred 
Ec khar ri, the UN spokesman. 

UN sources said Mr Annan 
could go to Baghdad If a credi- 
ble deal were offered. Mr 
Cook sounded sceptical about 
the worth of such a trip. 

On the nub of the current 
deadlock, the Russian-Arab 
plan rails for Mr Annan to ap- 
point someone to lead a new 
committee to Inspect eight 
presidential compounds and 
the demotion of Mr Butler, an 
Australian diplomat, to vice 
chairman. Mr Butler hac been 
accused by China, France and 
Russia of inflaming relations 
between Ra ghHaH ar y l the UN 
with his confrontational style. 


The US and Britain are un- 
impressed with the proposals. 

But a Foreign Office source 
aairi lac t night that detailed 
comments on h«d hp«*n 
passed to Russia and the Arab 
League. London will accept 
additions to Unscom to as- 
suage Iraqi sensitivities about 
its sovereignty, but not any 
weakening of its authority. 

Britain hopes to submit a 
draft of a new UN resolution 
to the Security Council this 
week. Cosponsored by Japan, 
it would condemn Saddam 
Hussein and clear the way for 
military action. Bat officials 
cairf timing was crucial in ttn» 
face of Russian objections. 


Leader comment, letters, 
paga 9; Analysis, page 11 



Bombing . 

TIALD-. Thermal Imaging and 
Laser Designation 

Provides rasar guidance for 
precision bombing. Can eWier be 
used by bomber carryaig T1ALD 
pod or to iDummaie targets for 
ether aircraft, see right 

1 As die target is approached, 
the TIALD computer on the lead plane 
checks its location with Global 
Positioning Satellite cocninates and 
presents the pilot with a TV/inf ra-red 
image at six times magnification. Pilot 
confirms target on screen before 
illuminating it with laser. 


2 Bombs released by following aircraft 
then home down die cone of reflected laser 
energy on to target. 


photographic reconnaissance system 
(or finding targets and confirming 
their destruction. 



SAUDI ARABIA ’V- , V vL 


SadmalrteM 


RAF Tornado GR1 bombers. \ 


Aircraft carrier HMS Invincible with seven RN 
Sea Harriers and seven RAF Harrier GR7s with 
iaser-giaded bombs. Type 42 destroyer HMS 
Nottingham and Type 22 frigate HMS Coventry, 
ha two support ships. HunterHdller nuclear- 
powered submarine HMS Spartan. 


Al Khars alrbass 

Six RAF Tornado 
GRts equipped for 
reccormasance. 



Riyadh 


Muharreqair 
base, Bahrein, 
three VC 10 
tankers. 


Key role 
for 

British 

forces 



David Fairhall 
Defence Correspondent 


B RITISH forces have 
been deployed In the 
Gulf to provide mili- 
tary evidence of the politi- 
cal support Britain is offer- 
ing President Bill Clinton 
in his confrontation with 
Saddam Hussein. 

If air strikes are 
launched against Iraq, as 
seems increasingly likely, 
the Americans could do the 
job without us. But the 
British forces have been 
chosen to play an active 
role, and in one respect — 
low-level night reconnais- 
sance and quality medium- 
level photo-reconnaissance 
— they ofTer a unique capa- 
bility that US commanders 
will appreciate. 

Reconnaissance will be 
vital to the final phases of 


target planning, for exam- 
ple to locate mobile air de- 
fence systems or last-min- 
ute signs of weapons the 
Iraqis have been hiding 
from United Nations in- 
spectors. It will also be 
valuable in the aftermath 
of the first wave of air 
strikes, to check whether 
particular targets have 
been destroyed or need, in 


the grim jargon of air war- 
fare. to be "revisited”. 

Before the crisis, the RAF 
had six Tornado GRls 
equipped for various forms 
of reconnaissance and 
bombing, at Al Kharg in 
Saudi Arabia, to help moni- 
tor the no-fly zone over 
southern Iraq. But without 
Saudi permission, which 
has not been given, these 


could not be used for offen- 
sive operations. 

Hence the early decision 
to deploy the aircraft car- 
rier Invincible to the Gulf, 
with some RAF Harrier 
GR7s equipped for preci- 
sion bombing which could 
operate independently of 
Arab air fields, and could 
be seen by President Sad- 
dam to have that Indepen- 


dence. It sent a clear politi- 
cal signal. 

Since then. Kuwait has 
given permission for RAF 
Tornados to operate from 
Al Salim, and eight aircraft 
deployed there earlier this 
week from RAF Bruggen, 
In Germany, trained to use 
the TLALD laser bombing 
system — the GR7s on 
board Invincible did not at 


first have TIALD, making 
them dependent on US laser 
guidance, but two modified 
aircraft have since been 
sent. All these aircraft can 
be refuelled in the air. 

Invincible has two es- 
corts, HMS Nottingham and 
HMS Coventry, which were 
already in the Gulf as part 
of the permanent Armilla 
patroL 


News in brief 

Refugees if lee Sierra 
Leone fighting 


ssgsasegSSaSs ‘ 

civilians fled to the city 


Pension for Schindler widow 

THEwido^ofOskarSchindJer 

who rescued more than 1.000 ^25? k v the Argentoe govem- 

been granted a monthly pension of £625 b. 

in Argentina manoytnity for 


Seinfeld ads to net $40m 

THE final episode of the award-winning Seinfeld telm^onat- 

com issettoeamthe NBC network up to S40 

in advertising, shattering all records for television revewe from 

3 A^^^gto^try sources have retried that NBC masking 

up to $2 million for a 30second slot 

episode, which will be broadcast on May 14 in the United 

States. —Martin Kettle : Washington. 


Guatemalan dies by injection 

PRISON nfflniflig carried out Guatemala's first execution _ 
lethal injection yesterday as photographers and reporters jetted 
fora better view and the condemned man's young children 
sobbed in a room next door. 

Manuel Martinez, aged 42. was condemned to die tor muc 
four children, their parents and their aunt in 1995 in a dispufc- 
ove- a small plot of land. „ _ . 

Guatemala adopted l ethal injection last year after a firing 
squad botched a douhle execution in September 1996. when prson 
nffiriaic had to give two men shots to the bead to finish them 
c&— Reuters, Fratfanes. 


China expels dissident 

CHINA bas abruptly expelled a US-based Chinese activist who 
sno«icpH infn the country to try to set up an opposition party, 
heading off a potential human rights outcry from overseas. 

Wang Bin gzhang. aged 50, was released from detention and pur 
on a flight to Los Angeles from S hanghai on Monday. He had bed 
■BiiTPit in central Anhui province on Friday. At the same time. 
China released three Chinese dissidents held in connection with | 
Mr Wang's secret visit — Reuters. Beijing. 


Rain hampers drought aid 

AFTER the worst drought for 100 years, rain and mist are 
hampering the international food relief effort to Papua New 
Guinea, forcing helicopters carrying emergency food aid to 
remote mountain villages to turn back yesterday. 

“It's ironic, the rain is good for the drought but it's not so good 
torus,” said Ken Webb, the officer in charge or delivering tonnes 
of vital aid to remote highland villages. — AP. Port Moresby. 


Italian kidnap victim home 


Mubarak fears shockwave 
of nationalism in Arab world 


Egypt 


Julian Borger in Cairo 


T HE bombing of Iraq 
could trigger a shock 
wave of Islamic militan- 
cy and Arab nationalism 
across the region, destabilis- 
ing secular Arab govern- 
ments and overturning the 
Middle East process. Egyp- 
tian officials and commenta- 
tors said yesterday. 

One government official 
said a possible side-effect of 
US and British air strikes 
could be the cessation of the 
tenuous links established in 
recent years between Egypt 
and Israel, such as air links 
and limited trade, under pres- 
sure from a rising wave of 
Arab outrage. 

He said President Hosni 
Mubarak expressed these con- 
cerns to Madeleine Albright, 
the US secretary of state, 
when she came to Cairo last 
week to rally Egyptian sup- 
port for. or at least under- 
standing of, the US threat of 
force to impose UN weapons 
inspections on Iraq. The offi- 
cial said Ms Albright had no 
response. 

“It was as if the decision 
had already been taken, and 
she was simply informing 
us," he said. 

The Egyptian government 
is backing a diplomatic initia- 
tive spearheaded by the 
Cairo-based Arab League, in 
conjunction with France and 
Russia. Under proposals set 
out on Monday by Esmat 
Abdel-Meguid. the organisa- 
tion's secretary-general, Sad- 
dam Hussein would open his 


controversial palace com- 
pounds to UN inspectors look- 
ing for biological and chemi- 
cal weapons. 

The conditions imposed on 
the inspections, stipulating 
when they could take place 
and who would carry them 
out, were quickly rejected by 
US and British officials. But 
Arab League and Egyptian 
representatives say that it is 
too early to abandon the ini- 
tiative, which is due to be pre- 
sented to the United Nations 
Security Council in days. 

Os ama El-Ghazali Harb, the 
editor of the Al-Siassa Al- 
Dawlya political Journal, said: 
“This is a first step in a bar- 
gain. You must allow time for 
bargaining.” 

The 22-member Arab 

This is the first 
step in a bargain. 
You must allow 
time for bargaining’ 

League was the perfect vehi- 
cle to deliver a face-saving 
compromise. “It allows Sad- 
dam to tell his people 'I would 
not give in to America, but 
my Arab brothers pleaded 
with me, and out of respect 
for Arab brotherhood, I 
agreed - .’’ Mr Harb said. 

The Cairo media bas unani- 
mously condemned the US- 
British threat of force, mostly 
portraying it as an attempt by 
President Bill Clinton to dis- 
tract attention from the 
Washington sex scandaL The 
Al-Ahram newspaper also ap- 
peared to allude to Robin 

Cook's domestic problems: ! 


“The similarity between the 
scandals in Britain and the 
US may explain the circum- 
stances behind decisions of 
London and Washington." 

Hani Shukrallah. the editor 
of Al-Ahram ’s English-lan- 
guage weekly edition, said 
most Egyptians believed Is- 
rael should be subjected to 
the same Inspections and 
sanctions as Iraq. 

“For Egyptian public opin- 
ion, Israel is the threat. It has 
a huge stockpile of weapons, 
and one of the best military 
machines in the world,” Mr 
Shukrallah said. 

“If the bombing starts, you 
will get a reaction. You will 
get people rising up across 
the Arab world, and this may 
get out of hand. If Israel 
shoots back, you can imagine 
what effect that will have.” 

Egypt Is struggling to con- 
trol Islamic fundamentalism, 
after Egyptian extremists 
killed 58 foreign tourists at 
Luxor in November. Hala 
Mostafa. a political analyst 
and expert on Islamic militan- 
cy, said that an attack on Iraq 
would cause the tide of radi- , 
calism to burst its banks. 

“It could bring an alliance 
between the Muslim Brother- 
hood (an Islamic radical 
group) and nationalists,” Ms 
Mostafa said. The pressure 
would force moderate, secular 
Arab regimes like Egypt and 
Jordan to rethink their tenta- 
tive steps towards normalis- 
ing ties with Israel, she said. 

Mohamed El-Awa, a lawyer 
and Islamic activist said: 'T 
don't think regimes like Jor- 
dan and Egypt will remain for 
long. Their fell will come 
quickly within one or two 
years, as a direct effect of the 

bombing of Iraq.” 


Troops cross border 


Turkey 


T urkish troops sup- 
ported by armoured ve- 
hicles and aircraft 
fought with Kurdish guerril- 
las in the mountains of north- 
ern Iraq yesterday. A military 
official in the eastern Turkish 
town of Tunceli said the oper- 
ation in the Melina and White 
Mountains was mounted 
against the Kurdistan Work- 
ers Party (PKK). 

The report appeared to con- 
tradict statements by Tur- 
key's leaders that its troops 


were not active in northern 
Iraq, outside Baghdad's con- 
trol since the Gulf war. 

Residents in the Turkish 
border districts of Cukurca 
and Uludere said they heard 
explosions just inside Iraq. 

US made Cobra attack heli- 
copters were also Involved in 
the operation, the official in 
Tunceli said. Other sources 
said around 20 guerrillas 
were killed in the dashes. 

Witnesses and security 
sources said about 7.000 
troops crossed the Iraqi bor- 
der on Monday. 

Iran warned Ankara yester- 
day that the incursion would 


fuel tensions in the area and 
called for a withdrawal. 

Yesterday a Turkish parlia- 
mentary commission asked 
prosecutors to investigate a 
group of soldiers accused of 
using Kurdish villagers as 
human mine detectors. 

It is alleged that last year 
the soldiers forced 40 villag- 
ers in the south-eastern prov- 
ince of Batman to walk on 
suspected minefields, deputy 
Musa Okcu said. No mine ex- 
ploded during the walk. 

Colonel Kemal Atas, head of 
the human rights division, de- 
nied the minefield allega- 
tion. —Agencies: 


Mqjor gives backing to 
Blair’s hardline stance 


Support 


Michael White in London, 
Martin Kettle In Washington 


T ONY Blair’s insistence 
that Iraq must comply 
with United Nations 
weapons inspection require- 
ments or face air attack last 
night won the support of his 
predecessor, John Major, who 
took Britain into the Gulf war 
to 1991. 

After a day in which the UN 
secretary-general, Kofi An- 
nan, stressed the need for 



John Major took Bri tain 
into the Golf war in 1991 

Anglo-American “flexibility” 
to allow Saddam Hussein to 
back down without losing 
face, the Foreign Secretary. 
Robin Cook, rejected com- 
plaints that he was indulging 
in “militarist rhetoric”. 

“I have sought throughout 
this statement to maintain a 
calm and measured tone, 1 do 
not use militarist rhetoric,” 
Mr Cook told fellow leftwing 

Scot, George Galloway, to the 
Commons. But he again made 
plain that until Baghdad al- 
lows UN teams to make in- 
spections "without restric- 
tions, without deadlines and 

without any no-go areas” the 
threat must remain. 

“The objective of this exer- 
cise is to make sure we find 
and dismantle these weapons. 
Any flexibility that stops us 
from doing that leaves us 
with an agreement that is not 
worth having,” Mr Cook told 
MPs in response to Mr An- 
nan's comments. 

His Tory shadow. Michael 
Howard, backed the govern- 
ment but complained about a 
lack of European Union soli- 
darity. Tory MPs have que- 


ried the lack of clear objec- 
tives — such as destruction of 
designated sites — for a po- 
tential attack. 

In an interview on CNN’s 
Larry King Live, days after 
his high-profile visit to Wash- 
ington. the Prime Minister 
also took a tough line. 
“You're not dealing with a 
democratically elected leader, 
you're dealing with an utterly 
unscrupulous dictator who 
has murdered many of his 
own people and, though it is a 
huge responsibility — and 
cannot tell you how seriously 
it weighs upon me — I believe 
we are justified if he won’t 
come back into line and allow 
the weapons inspectors to do 
their job,” said Mr Blair. 

Left wing MPs, including 
Tony Benn and Tam Dal yell, 
both veteran critics of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Insist that 
the prospective action is ille- 
gal and divisive, as few of the 
Gulf war allies have backed 
militar y action this time. 

But yesterday Mr Blair met 
his Spanish counterpart. Jose 
Maria Aznar, and won 
guarded support for keeping 
up the pressure. Canada. Aus- 
tralia and Germany had also 
endorsed the Anglo-US stance 
to the past 24 hours, be later 
told CNN. Canada said it 
would send a frigate, two Her- 
cules transport aircraft and 
300 to 400 troops, while Aus- 
tralia has pledged SAS search 
and rescue teams and two 
Boeing 707s for refuelling. 

In the Commons the Blair - 
Cook stance wan the guarded 
support of the Conservative 
and Liberal-Democrat front 
benches, as well as a rare pub- 
lic intervention on the back 
bench from Mr Major, prime 
minister in 1991 when he pre- 
dicted, wrongly, the Iraqi 
president's early removal by 
his own people. Yesterday Mr 
Major called President Sad- 
dam “a psychopath without 
conscience” and urged minis - 
ters to consider targeting his 
Republican Guard. 

Meanwhile, the Clinton ad- 
ministration kept up the mo- 
mentum for possible attacks 
ami d signs that domestic sup- 
port will be harder to rally 
than previously thought 

President Clinton responded 
to the pledges of Australian 
and Canadian support by say- 
ing: “We must be prepared to 
act and I am very grateful that 
others are prepared to stand 
with America.” 

But on Capitol Hill, both 
Republicans and Democrats 
attempted to place conditions 
on Mr Clinton. Some Demo- 
crats are anxious not to hand 


Mr Clinton a blank cheque to 
make war on Iraq and are 
pressing for a congressional 
resolution to keep the White 
House on a shorter rein. 

The majority Republicans, 
unwilling to hand Mr Clinton 
a political victory, are push- 
ing him to extend his possible 
aims to include the overthrow 
of President Saddam. 

Although the mood on Capi- 
tol Hill is firmly in favour of 
action against Iraq if neces- 
sary, secretary of state Made- 
leine Albright faced critical 
questioning by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
yesterday. 

“We are trying to follow the 
diplomatic string, but it is 
running out” she told the 
committee. She stressed that 
Mr Clinton bad not yet de- 
cided whether to launch an 
attack, but repeated that any 
strike would be substantial. 



Italian industrialist Gniseppe Soffiantini. abducted by 
kidnappers eight months ago. was joyful on his arrival 
home in Brescia yesterday. He was freed after his family 
paid a ransom of nearly £2 million photograph: tuoalasis 


Monks brought to their knees 



their livelihoods away. 

From reciting Sutras to praying at ftmerals. local monks ar 
by an influx of brethren who charge less, t 
S3id ' 11 831(1 S'® 6 monks’ ea rning 
3 month to a just a fewthouS 
°[r e HoQ S Kong Buddhist Association said tl 
^ inappropriate. "Monks shouldn’t < 
plain about money, said Lee Yee-waL — Reuters. Hong Kong. 



beautiful fretk 

tbe album \ 

voted best 1 
international newcomer 
at the brit awards SL998 
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Crt V sinks 

nto ^ own well 


^^'"’•VbuM 8 " faIlen 30ft 

"^"^SESfc- 

I Mexi S“?i jjjf * °ne of 

■ Portant shrtoes rt?® hn- 

■ sal MonuSSfJ ^ 
plution, a humhtL !? 016 Rev - 
has also bemma 6 ^ster pin*. 

— to what is iiteil» 10ni,me nt 
City’s collapse 1 tera ^ y ’ Mexic * 

isS^rhe^Se^^oond in 


the air. Whv? ^ i 

SS^r.rfs SffiffELi!! 


naru layer of cn^r. 111 a 

^hi\S^ a d « y w ^°e the 
satisfy Se < ck%S-| i 5^Sm - To 

aquifer, foetove™/™ 1 ? 016 
holds water that S/ 0 * 1 ^ 

Venire k„ 01081 famous. 

gAS-taSSTv? 

gifflawaS 

■The sinking of the soil in 
J*™ 00 City ia one of the b£ 

I?v SCW P r °Wems 

“: y c «y has faced, anv- 
tSSSl said is“ael Herrera 
Revilla, a mathematics oro- 
fessOT at the National Autono- 
mous University who led a 

five-year study of the crisis 


“" n gierrtTh?i h : Spaniards 

TenochUti?n Cap,ta1 ’ 

JSaa.yr ^ ^ 

^rs bUt p r ^u 

K" h - l w e *«« capital 

^ mthe j^. en8ineers to 

this century the fast- 

naturai 6 City ex h a Listed Its 
gtural springs. Well-digging 

began ' and 38 the city pumped 


‘It is one of 
the biggest 
e ngineering 
Problems any 
city has faced 9 


EE” 8 ™ 1 raore water - the soil 
jjjjn to give way. initially, 
annual sinkage in the city 
fn™” averaged about two 

JSS‘ but , at its f* 311 around 
iSoO the soil was collapsing at 

iqfnoK St ° niShlne rate of 
19 inches a year. 

Because the subsidence Is 
im uniform., it has cost hun- 
dreds of millions In damage to 
buildings and other infra- 
stnj ctare over the years, es- 
pecially in the colonial-era 
city centre. 

Engineers have put up scaf- 


folding to support the ceiling 
and walls of the National Ca- 
thedral. the largest and oldest 
jn Latin America, and are try- 
ing to shore up its founda- 
tions. Across the central Zo- 
calo plaza, the National 
Palace has begun to list dan- 
gerously, and architects are 
working to keep one wing at- 
tached to the building. 

Striking evidence of the 
sinking is visible on the 
metro where it runs above 
ground alongside Tlalpan Av- 
enue, south of the city centre. 
Horizontal when constructed 
in the mid-l9G0s. the tracks 
now look like a roller coaster. 

After the subsidence shat- 
tered hundreds of colonial 
churches and mansions, the 
city stopped pumping water 
in the centre, instead drawing 
from wells at the periphery. 
This has slowed the sinking 
or the centre to about an inch 
annually, but some suburbs 
with many wells sink IS to 
34 inches each year. 

The most serious dam-n-P 
now Lakes place underground, 
where the collapsing subsoil 
ruptures sewers, metro tun- 
nels. and water pipes. 

"Soil sinkage is a huge 
problem, but unfortunately 
we can't drastically reduce 
the pumping of the aquifer 
now." said the city’s new pub- 
lic works director, Cesar 
Buenrostro. "Our basic prob- 
lem is the concentration of po- 
litical power, industry and 
most of our cultural treasures 
and educational institutions 
in the capital. We want to 
change that, but for now we 
have to provide water to our 
people ." — New York Times. 


Words fail schools minister 


Jon Hetttoy m Paris 


T HE French minister for 
schools has been sent 
to the bottom of the 
class for fa iling to ensure 
her participles agreed. 

“Two serious errors in 
seven lines: that is truly a 
sad example of scholastic 
failure,” thundered Man- 
rice Druon. the secrete ry- 
for-llfe of the Academie 
Franpaise. “Does Mme Se- 
golene Royal know how to 
write?” 

This was not Ms Royal’s 
first brush with the august 
Acad£mie, which has been 
zealously defending the pu- 


rity of the French language 
since 1635. 

When she and seven 
other women In the cabinet 
recently suggested they be 
called Madame la Ministre, 
rather than the grammati- 
cally correct bnt rather 
gender-confused Madame 
le Ministre, it fired off a 
stinging letter of protest to 
President Jacques Chirac. 

Ms Royal's grammatical 
shortcomings - in a short 
formal letter, she dropped 
an e from a past participle, 
foiled to add an s to an ad- 
jective, and omitted two 
commas — were clearly the 
last straw. 

The conservative daily Le 


Figaro printed a corrected 
copy of the letter alongside 
a vitriolic article by the 
guardian-in-chief of French 
as she should be wrote. 

“Mme Segolene Royal is 
minister for schools," 
wrote Mr Druon. “[She) 
cannot be ignorant of the 
fact that the French lan- 
guage has rules, and that, 
since the constitution stip- 
ulates that the language of 
the republic is French, one 
cannot arbitrarily alter 
said rules, which it is the 
task of the Acaddmie Fran- 
paise alone to define.” 

Ms Royal's spokesman 
said Madame la Ministre 
would “not give up easily”. 
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Martin Kettle In Washington 


Lewinsky’s 
lawyer tries 
to stop Starr 
forcing her 
into court 


M ONICA Lew insky's 

lawyer William Gins burg 

was expected to go to court 

yesterday to stop Kenneth 
Starr, the special prosecutor, 
from forcing his client to 
testify before a Washington 
grand jury tomorrow. 


Ms Lewinsky has been 
subpoenaed to give evidence 
about her relations with 
PresidentBlll Clinton and 
aDegationsthat they lied on- 
oath to lawyere acting for 
Paula Jones to her sexual 
harassment suit against Mr 
Clinton. , 

Mr Gtosburg was also 
expected to ask a judge to 


enforce a deal under which Ms 
Lewinsky was last week 
allegedly offered immunity to 
exchange for giving evidence 
(-againstMrCItoton, only to 
have the offer withdrawn. 

If th e moves fail and Ms 
Lewinsky is compelled to 
testify tomorrow, she is likely 
to invoke her constitutional 
right of silence. 


to jail 


Atax Duval Smith In 
0ua Badougou, Buridaia Faao 

UNDREDS of children 
have been cleared from 
^ —toe streets of Burkina 
Fasos^ capital. Ouagadougou, 
ana jailed as part of a dean-up 
during the African Cup of 
Nations football championship 
which started on Saturday. 

Many of them, mostly boys 
aged three to IS, came from 
impoverished rural areas to 
make money from fans here 
for the 16-team play-off. 

“The boys have travelled in 
from the rural areas to make 
money as pickpockets and 
prostitutes," said Soufiano 
Ouedraogo. aged 26, a super- 
visor at a children's hostel in 
Tan gal near Ouagadougou. 

The hostel. Solidarity Jeu- 
nesse (Youth Solidarity}, aims 
to pick up the street children 
before the police do. “Once 
they have been Jailed, there is 
little we can do," said Mr 
Ouedraogo. 

Thirteen-year-old Ttodano 
from Kay a, 60 miles north of 
Ouagadougou, would rather 
have been sleeping rough 
than included among the 20 
boys at Tangai hostel. "They 
took me from the street where 
1 could have made good 
money," he said. 

But Mr Ouedraogo expected 
Ttodano to stay for the dur- 
ation of the event "They get 
fed here, we are organising 
football matches for them and 
we have two tickets for each 
of the boys to go to matches to 
Ouagadougou. 

“The conditions in jail, 
where eight-year-old children 
are locked up with adults, are 
appalling. Those who go in as 
beggars come out as glue- 
sniffers, thieves and rMTd 
prostitutes." 

But Solidarite-Jeunesse «*«»n 
provide only temporary shel- 
ter from clean-ups preceding 
events such as the African 
Cup of Nations, the Fespaco 
film festival every other 
. autumn, and the Organisa- 
tion of African Unify confer- 
ence. to be held In June. 

The other supervisor, Se- 
bastien Ouedraogo, aged 29, 
said: “We expect two thirds of 
them to leave when the foot- 
ball ends. They would rather 
make money as child prosti- 
tutes or as petty thieves. 

"If any want to go back to 
their -parents, we will -take 
them. Bui these children are 
often not welcome to their 
families, either because of 
poverty or because they have 
been thrown out by the new 
wife of a polygamous man.” 



Crackdown 
foils to curb 
Morocco’s 
drags trade 




In Tangier 
many depend 
on the hashish 
crop for a 
living, writes 
David Sharrock 

A SK any teenage 
northern Moroccan 
mate what his future 
win be and be will ten 
you he has three options: to 
escape across the sea to 
Europe: become a contraband 
dealer; or get into the hashish 
trade and end up either rich 
or In prison. Mobamed, who 
has tried all three, is the per-; 
feet guide to Morocco's "green 
gold" h ashish economy. 

We drive north out of Tan- 
gier along the coast before 
turning inland into the foot- 
hills of the Rif mountains. At 
Oued Allan 50 fishermen are 

crowded around a small 

catch. “This is one of the most 
important places for sending 
the h««hish across Spam, 
says Mohamed, gesturing 
towards the windsmers^ - - 
adise-town of Tarife across 

the straits. 

"It's like a river — veiy 
easy to cross. Of course, it s 
Mw to set caught too, if y°Ji 
^“f^pteksheesh or If 


The authorities admit that 
about 173,000 acres of land in 
the Rif region are under canna- 
bis cultivation; unofficial sta- 
tistics put the figure even 
higher. 

"Five years ago you had to 
drive right into the Rif to see 
the plantations,” says Mo- 
hamed. "Now it's coming 
closer to Tangier all the time: 
It was within 40km [25 miles] 
last year.” 

Attempts to produce alterna- 
tive c*»ah crops have produced 
few results. Cannabis fetches 
10 times the price of wheat 
“W itho ut kif we would starve," 
says Mohamed. 

Production is therefore 
quietly tolerated while the au- 
thorities go after the dealers. 
Three-quarters of the cannabis 
gro wn in the Rif is destined for 
Europe. The Moroccans claim 


don't pay the baksheesh 
the government's wa ?.^ 1 S 0 7 
cleanup. Most of the big deal- 
in prison now but 


it 


r ds * 




ers are ^ *-< — .. 

there’s a new generation mak 

tog themselves nch. 

Under pressure from the 

European Union the 
^autoor^es have^^g 
down on the kit voaaii^v 
"market, but with mixed 
results. The offence began 
six years ago. JfS 

troops were stationed on the 

northern coast- . 

Tangier became the focus or 
police work and a number ^ 
drug barons were jailed- But 
eynksnote that not aR toe 


investigations. 


‘Most of the big 
dealers are in 
prison but there’s 
a new generation 
getting rich’ 


to have broken about 30 drugs 
networks in 1996A7, arresting 
34 Britons, 126 Spaniards, 59 
French and 25 Dutch. Those 
captured were mostly couriers 
rather than the drug chiefs. 

to a sinister development 
last year, six tonnes of cocaine 
washed up on Morocco’s 
shores. A Spanish-registered 
vessel sailing out of Southamp- 
ton bad dumped its cargo after 

gnpinp- failur e forced the Co- 
lombian crew to shelter in Mo- 
roccan waters. ' ' 

Hie Moroccans used the in- 
cident to support their conten- 
tion that the drugs trade is in- 
ternational and that Europe 
should not blame Morocco for 
all its drug problems. 

"We are left to police 
Europe’s southern shores 
alone," a government official 
spirt “European aid to combat 
drugs in north Morocco is fee- 
ble, ff not non-existent” 


war for autonomy in the scfntt 3 ^ i^wWch^ t %£If*S? r ® I ^^. Larma and 739 rebels surrendered to end a 25-year 

A personality cult without the personality 

James Meek in Ashkhabad profiles the Turkmen president, 
a bland man with an eye for glitz and a nose for French perfume 


(APAR MURAT Niya- 
zov stood in front of 
the portrait, inflated 
with reverence: For a man 
hooked on adoration, it was 
a fix he could not refuse — 
a painting of himself as a 
child, with his mother. His 
mother was depicted as the 
Virgin Mary. He was’ de- 
picted' as Christ, and the 
artist had painted a halo 
behind his head. 

President Nlyazov, ruler 
of Turkmenistan and the 
focus of one of the world’s 
moat Intense, if recent per- 
sonality cults, was not em- 
barrassed. He Is the least 
embarrassed man in cen- 
tral Asia. . 

In 1992 this portly one- 
time Soviet functionary ac- 


cepted a vote of 99.5 per 
cent — he was the only can- 
didate — as no more than 
his due. Two years later he 
welcomed a 99-9 per cent 
vote in a referendum ex- 
tending his rule to 2002. 

He took the proffered 
title Turkmmbasiu — leader 
of the Turkmens — without 
ablush. 

He stamps out what little 
organised opposition 
catches light and holds a 
number of political prison- 
ers, at least two abducted 
abroad. One United States 
human rights foundation 
lists Turkmenistan as one 
of the world’s 16 most 
repressive countries. 

But because he is sitting 
bn the world’s fourth larg- 


est reserves of natural gas, 
opposes Islamic fundamen- 
talism and is friendly to the 
West, visitors such as John 
Major, Francois Mitterrand 
and Prince Charles have 
not peeked too impolitely 
into the despot's dungeons. 

His portraits and busts 
peer out from lintels and 
cornices on every street of 
.the bleak oasis towns 
around the Karakmn de- 
sert. His golden profile hov- 
ers eternally in the corner 
of the television screen. 

What would it take to em- 
barrass the president? 
Name a French perfume 
after him? They've already 
done that 

Build something su- j 
pronely outri, like a 200ft I 


ceremonial arch sur- 
mounted by a 26ft revolv- 
ing golden statue of him 
holding an illuminated 
globe? 

Too late, they’re building 


it “It looks like a darts tro- 
phy,” said one Western res- 
ident of Ashkhabad. “I’ve 
heard it’s costing 
million.” 

Turkmenistan was the 
poorest part of the Soviet 
Union and its gas wealth 
remains stoppered by ex- 
port problems. Vet Mr 
Niyazov has spent hun- 
dreds of millions on showy 
building projects. 

A French company built 
him a $60 million marble 
palace in Ashkhabad. 
There’s another new palace 
cm the edge of town. He 
doesn’t live in either: his 
home is a third palace in 
Ffryuza. to the mountains 
south of the capital. j 


While the fountains gush 
and sparkle in front of the 
presidential palace, ordl 
nary Turkmens have no 
regular water supply. 
Power cuts and even gas 
shortages are common. 

Western diplomats try to 
defend Mr Nlyazov as a 
would-be Kemal Ataturk 
determined to drag his 
country into the modem 
world by authoritarian 
methods and the force of 
his personality before get- 
ting around to democracy. 

“He obviously has a tre- 
mendous ego, but he genu- 
inely thinks he’s develop- 
ing his country,” said one. 
Another commented: “De- 
mocracy is further down 
his agenda than the econo- 
my. I think there’s a good 
chance that if they get the 
economy right democracy 
will foil Into place.” 

Nnrberdi Nurmamedov, 


(me of the few dissidents who 
have not left the c ount r y , 
been put in prison, or been 
intimidated into silence, said 
this was nonsense. 

“There are people who 
say Nlyazov is right for 
Turkmenistan, that he’s 
the strong hand, the au- 
thoritarian figure people 
need. It’s not true. It only 
suits their flnawrfni inter- 
ests to say that. Such 
people are lying to them- 
selves and lying to every- 
one else.” 

Despite the strange reso- 
nance of a slogan plastered 
all over Ashkhabad which 
can reasonably be trans- 
lated as Eln Reich, Bin 
Volk, Eln Turkmen Ffihrer, 
the bland and peaceable Mr 
Nlyazov is no Hitler. 

“The facelessness of our 
system,” said Mr Nurma- 
medov, “is expressed in the 
face of this one man.” 
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Councils for the people 

For a start, give them back the business rate 


MARGARET THATCHER was not the 
only person in Britain who disliked 
loci government True, she was ex- 
treme in the controls she imposed on 
local councils. Not even Stalin achieved 
such centralised powers. But a popular 
institution would attract popular sup- 
port British election statistics suggest 
local councils are a turn-off. On the 
continent turnout reaches 80 per cent 
More people vote in local elections in 
Italy than in national elections. Brit- 
ain’s turnout among the lowest in 
Europe, barely reaches 40 per cent By- 
elections are becoming even worse. On 
a recent Thursday none achieved 20 per 
cent and one, in Liverpool, slumped to 
the lowest ever turnout for a local by- 
election — a miserable six per cent The 
march of the quangocracy had to be 
stopped, but Labour was right in this 
week’s consultation paper to insist on 
modernising local government 
It is easy enough to catalogue the sins 
of the quangocracy: 3,000 unelected 
bodies, over 40,000 government-ap- 
pointed or self-appointed members, 
over £30 billion of former local council 
controlled services in unelected hands. 
But when 60 per cent of the electorate 
declines to turn out to vote for local 
councillors, how genuinely accountable 
are they? Lack of accountability is only 
the first concern. Burgeoning bureau- 
cratic procedures are another turn-off 
— one local council recently appointed 
its 101st committee, a night cafe sub 
committee — along with worrying com- 
plaints of the spread of corruption in 
both Labour and Tory fiefdoms: 
Labour’s Doncaster and Glasgow and 
Conservative-controlled Westminister. 
Labour is right to seek ways of repopu- 
larising local government Remember 
the social reforms which are now taken 
for granted — hospitals, poor relief, 
subsidised rented homes, clean water — 
were all Launched locally by either local 
councils, churches or voluntary organi- 


sations, often in the teeth of central 
government opposition. 

Labour’s first new popular move, a 
London mayor, is due to take up office, 
subject to a referendum, in the year 
2000. This will reinvigorate local gov- 
ernment: the first directly elected exec- 
utive in the UK with an electorate of 
seven million compared to the 90,000 
represented by MPs. Other cities will 
want to seize their chance to raise their 
profile. There are many reasons for 
objecting to this move — stalemated 
councils, a foreign American import, 
the potential for Big Boss patronage — 
but Labour is right to let those cities 
which want an elected mayor to go 
ahead. Local government is in urgent 
need of new experiments including the 
separation of executive from represen- 
tational roles. Mayoral elections would 
provide some fizz and reduce the me- 
dia’s obsession with Westminster. Even 
people who follow politics are fre- 
quently unable to name the leaders of 
Britain's major cities. Try it name the 
council leaders of Manchester, Bir- 
mingham and Leeds. 

Labour has a bundle of other ideas 
including ann ual elections, local refer- 
endums, citizens' juries, weekend or 
computerised voting, and a rolling reg- 
istration list with prize draw in a bid to 
find the lost four million, it wants 
councils to be more representative of 
the communities they run: more 
women (only 25 per cent at present) and 
fewer retired (35 per cent). It knows 
local councils want two other reforms: a 
fairer grant system and the return of 
non domestic rates. Local democracy 
cannot be regenerated while Whitehall 
controls 80 per cent of all spending. 
Returning the business rate, which 
Margaret Thatcher nationalised, would 
raise locally generated revenue to al- 
most 50 per cent Labour must concede 
this reform but is right to insist on it 
being conditional on accepting change. 


The wisdom of heeding Mr Annan 

Even at this stage a deal with Saddam should not be ruled out 


KOFT ANNAN, the UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral. has kept his counsel on the Iraq 
crisis, except for a few guarded com- 
ments. until now. His opinions, as de- 
livered yesterday to the BBC, carry all 
the more weight because of his previ- 
ous caution. They deserve to be consid- 
ered at length, 

Mr Annan believes that Iraq has 
painted itself into a comer, but that the 
international community “should not 
insist on humiliating them,” He urges 
all sides to the dispute to drop “funda- 
mentalist ... or purist positions.” 
Asked if that means that both Baghdad 
and Washington should “cool it", he 
replies that “you can put it that way.”. 
Mr Annan also urges all sides to show 
‘‘flexibility”. He appeals to everyone 
concerned to show courage and wis- 
dom, and to take decisions which could 
be tough but may be the only way to 
reach a solution and avoid military 
conflict. Such conflict would involve 
“devastating air strikes in an area 
which has gone through many trau- 
mas.” Asked if he will back military 
action if all else fails, he warns that the 
consequences of such action should be 
thought through very carefully. 

What is Mr Annan getting at? White- 
hall stifles its annoyance and insists 
that he surely cannot mean anything 
less than full compliance with the UN 
resolutions. That is certainly the goal: 
the question is about methods and the 
balance of risks. Mr Arman is a diplo- 
mat but what be is saying Ls clear 
enough to anyone willing to listen. He 


is not happy with the drift into military 
action which, apart from the pain it 
inflicts, may make matters worse. And 
he believes that there is room for “flexi- 
bility” on both sides. The UN Secretary- 
General does not have a monopoly of 
wisdom. But he is in touch with all 
parties both directly and indirectly con- 
cerned, and may be better placed to 
assess their respective merits. He is 
also a diplomat who seeks, and should 
seek, a peaceful outcome wherever 
possible. That may be a disadvantage if 
it leads to weakness. But in a situation 
where the momentum for military con- 
flict — whatever its perils — seems 
almost irresistible, a calm application 
of brakes is no bad thing. 

The popular view here, as our opin- 
ion poll showed yesterday, is one of 
majority support for military action. 
But Britain’s position in support of the 
US is a special one, and the problem 
will be viewed very differently in most 
of the world where such action is not 
endorsed. The various compromise 
plans put forward — the latest by the 
Arab League working with France, Rus- 
sia and Iraq — may be worthless. Or 
they may deserve more careful analysis 
than they are likely to receive from 
Washington or London. On these and 
other matters, it would be wise to listen 
to Mr Annan. He has said correctly he 
will not go to Baghdad unless there is 
some prospect of an agreed deal It 
would be sensible not to rule out in 
advance the possibility of making such 
a deal — even with Saddam. 


When common sense isn’t on tap 

Why does mineral water soar as ordinary water gets better? 


DRINKING water is of a very high 
quality throughout England and Wales 
and is steadily improving. Of three 
million tests carried out in 1996 some 
99.7 per cent showed that the standards 
had been met compared with 99.5 per 
cent the previous year. These are not 
our words. They come from reports of 
the Government's Drinking Water In- 
spectorate which confirms that water 
supplies are of a very high standard 
and have been improving as a result of 
the hundreds of millions that the priva- 
tised water companies have had to shell 
out to meet exacting EU and UK 
standards. 

Why then is mineral water the fastest 
growing sector of the soft drinks indus- 
try and one of the fastest growing 
industries anywhere? A report pub- 
lished this week by Premier Waters 
shows that sales of bottled mineral 
water have risen 56 per cent since 1990 
(which coincides with the post-privati- 


sation period of intense investment). It 
seems the more our water improves the 
more we turn to more expensive substi- 
tutes. Economic theory is being turned 
on its head. The public buys mineral 
water in ever increasing quantities 
even though a litre of tap water costs 
only 0.07p delivered into our homes, 
while a litre of bottled water costs 50p, 
or five or six times that in a restaurant 
— unless you can summon up the 
courage to ask the waiter for the 
refreshment that dare not speak its 
name: tap water. 

More than half of the mineral water 
sold is of the still variety which expert 
tasters can’t tell apart from ordinary 
water and which certainly isn’t safer or 
purer. We do, of course defend to the 
death people’s right to buy more expen- 
sive, inferior products if they so wish. 
But we also defend the right to use one's 
commonsense which, curiously, isn’t 
always on tap when it is needed. 



Letters to the Editor 


A bombardment of warring views 


T HE conclusion you draw 
from the Guardian/1 CM 
poll on support for mill - 
tary action in the Gulf — that 
young people today are bereft 
of a peace movement and are 
more bellicose than their pre- 
decessors ~ is absurd (Major- 
ity say bomb Iraq, February 
10 ). 

I am amongst those who 
favour military action In the 
Gulf, but am by no means one 
of Thatcher’s “hard-edged” 
children. I have been vigor- 
ously opposed to many of the 
West's recent military inter- 
ventions: Grenada, Beirut 
and Somalia to name but a 
few paternalistic, meddle- 
some outings in which the US 
has recently engaged. 

The difference in this 
instance is clear: Saddam 
Hussein, whilst he remains at 
the helm of Iraq, represents a 
clear threat to the security of 
the world. His stores of 
weapons of mass destruction 
are not merely tools to pre- 
serve the security of his 
country or administration, 
but the arsenal of an 
aggressor. 

In light of this, you cannot 
draw parallels with the peace 
protestors of the 60s and 70s 
for, were the US now to plan a 
foray into a tiny, harmless 
south-east Aslan state, you 
would find many of the poll's 
respondents confounding 
your conclusions. 
Christopher Fryer. 

20 St Johns Villas, 

London Nil 3BU. 

A S A 23-year-old member 
of the Campaign Against 
the Arms Trade and Scien- 
tists for Global Responsibility 
I am clearly in a minority 
over British involvement in 
military action against Iraq. I 
suggest that “conventional 
wisdom" cannot be used 
wben defining a pacifist de- 
mography; rather, we should 


consider the sources of infor- 
mation people use to develop 
their personal ethics. 

If your news sources are 
only CNN. the BBC and Brit- 
ish papers (say) then you will 
mostly receive pro-invasion 
opinions, simply because it is 
not seen as newsworthy to de- 
scribe the suffering of Iraqi 
children, for example, in each 
article on the Iraq crisis. 

Today's technology allows 
every student In Britain ac- 
cess to news direct from 
sources in the Gulf, as well as 
opinions on the US and UK 
from other perspectives. It is 
instructive to read French 
editorials and Kuwaiti 
reports as well as the words of 
Messrs Clinton and Blair, be- 
cause there is no clean, single 
solution. 

Nick Drake. 

Department of Physics 
and Astronomy, 

University of Southampton. 

T HE younger age group in 
your poll who favour 
action may have less personal 
awareness of the horrors of 
war. They and many of the 56 
per cent might have opposed 
war if they understood die 
medical realities behind the 
threat 

Nerve gases such as VX and 
biological agents such as an- 
thrax could be widely dis- 
persed as a result of bombing 
attacks; only exact targeting 
can produce the high tem- 
peratures and pressures to de- 
stroy the weapons reliably, 
and the knowledge to achieve 
such accuracy seems unavail- 
able. If Iraq has chemical and 
biological weapons In usable 
missiles, they could be used 
In early response to an attack. 

Anthrax can be a devastat- 
ing illness, needing high 
doses of antibiotics within 
hours, almost certainly un- 
available in post-sanctions 
Iraq: an area contaminated 


with anthrax spores is unin - 
habitable for years. As little 
as one milligram (a drop) of 
VX, which can be absorbed 
through the skin, is fatal 
within minutes in the ab- 
sence of intensive care and 
specific antidotes. 

The elimination of all 
weapons of mass destruction 
from the Middle East must be 
the prime objective. We fear 
that militar y action a gains t 
Iraq could have the opposite 
effect, and diplomacy remains 
the right course. 

Gillian Reeve. 

Dr Douglas Holdstock. 
MEDACT, 601 Holloway Road, 
London N 19 4DJ. 

T HE relative ease with 
which chemical and bio- 
logical warfare (CBW) pro- 
duction facilities can be built, 
concealed, disman tled and re- 
established means that any 
compromise on unrestricted 
access to UN weapons Inspec- 
tors would render the inspec- 
tion process fatally flawed 
(Leader, February 9). 

Therefore, those who 
favour such a compromise 
are effectively allowing Sad- 
dam to preserve his residual 
CBW capacity and offering 
him the chance to continue 
its development 
Opponents of decisive 
action now appear to believe 
that doing a deal with Sad- 
dam will prevent conflict in 
the region and that his desire 
to acquire weapons of mass 
destruction has been 
quenched. 

A more likely analysis is 
that his military ambitions 
remain and that a far greater 
conflagration is merely being 
postponed. 

Dr Stephen PoUinger. 
Executive director. 
International Security 
Information Service (ISIS). 

20 Embankment Place, 

London WC2N 6NN. 


I FIND it fascinating that a 
people which is supposed 
to have become more in touch 
with its caring side, as evi 
danced by the outpouring of 
emotion after Diana’s death, 
is a people also more inclined 
to bomb the living daylights 
out of thousands of Iraqi 
ci vilians. 

Maurice Hickey. 

31 Eastfield Crescent, 
Plymouth PL3 5JX. 

D ID I read it wrong or was 
there a printing error: 56 
per cent of the population 
support bombing Iraq, while 
62 per cent agree it could lead 
to a wider conflict? I wonder 
if the former would agree to 
fight in flie latter? 

John Murphy. 

23 Crossfield Road. 

London N17 6AY. 

W OULD the British and 
American governments 
allow Iraqis to inspect our 
weapons of mass destruction? 
Em Rawlins. 

Dept of International Studies. 
University of Leeds . 

I WAS amazed to hear the US 
has sent 3,000 ground troops 
to the Gulf I think IFs a cruel 
way for a country to treat its 
soldiers but I suppose it 
makes them cheaper to trans- 
port and easier to sprinkle 
over Baghdad. 

Jed Hardy. 

London W53XH. 

S Stanley Kubrick, Amer- 
#%ican film director said in 
1963: "The great nations have 
always acted like gangnsters. 
and the small nations like 
prostitutes.” Nothing 
changes. 

Michael A Barrett. 

27 St Georges Court, 

London SW7 4QZ. 


We may edit letters. Please 
supply 8 full address. 


Cut-price Bill 

D emocratic societies 
should always jealously 
guard the diversity of the 
press. Without a range of 
opinions before us we are less 
well informed and less free. 
But such an honourable in- 
tention should not be an ex- 
cuse for bad legislation. The 
amendment to the Competi- 
tion Bill tabled by Lord 
McNally and Viscount Astor 
which your Leader and Folly 
Toynbee so vociferously sup- 
ported (February 9) at best 
adds nothing to the Bill and is 
likely to confuse matters. 

The Bill brings domestic 
law into line with European 
law by prohibiting the abuse 
of a dominant position in a 
market The amendment spe- 
cifically defines what domi- 
nance in the newspaper mar- 
ket means but, although it 
uses more words, it does not 
appear to add anything to the 
general definition provided. 
Similarly, whilst the amend- 
ment specifies what “abuse" 
should mean in terms oT 
newspapers, it either adds 
nothing to the existing defini- 
tions or else relies upon some 
dubious assumptions. 

There is perhaps a reluc- 
tance to accept that the broad 
terms of the Bill can be 
effective in combating anti- 
competitive behaviour in the 
newspaper market. We 
should perhaps recognise that 
on some occasions less is 
more; or at least just as much. 
Daniel Beard. 

Monckton Chambers, 

Gray’s Inn. London WC1. 

Tony Blair considers his 
yalty to Rupert Murdoch 
« greater than to the pub- 
who elected New Labour to 
ce. he forfeits his party’s 
nocratic legitimacy and 
rms the public's growing 
vlctlon that participation 
lections is a waste of time, 
i Scott 

tichbourne Terrace, 
idon SW8 1AU. 


Tft 
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Proud to be a Stepford Wife 


I WOULD normally ignore 
Brian Sedgemore's remarks 
likening some Labour women 
MPs to the Stepford Wives 
(Labour flays ‘trivial’ BBC, 
February 7. and Letters, Feb- 
ruary 9). During the last 20 
years I have heard just about 
every variation of the 
“women can’t hack it In poli- 
tics” theme. This latest con- 
tribution adds nothing. 

We have been described as 
babes, androids, sheep on 
Prozac and a few other things 

besides. This name-calling 
suggests that women MPs, 
apart from carrying out the 


usual responsibilities of the 
job, legislating, debating, rep- 
resenting, lobbying etc, are 
also expected to achieve 
things that 300 odd Labour 
men MPs are not expected to 
do. I wonder what it is? . 

Of course I may be wrong 
about Brian Sedgemore's 
remarks. The Stepford Wives 
story ls about two courageous 
women who challenge male 
domination and manipula- 
tion; perhaps he was paying 

us a subtle compliment. 
Jenny Jones MP. 

House of Commons, 

London SWIA 0AA. 


The agonising and the Ecstasy 


I T WAS enlightening to read 
that Janet Betts feels that 
end-users of Ecstasy sbould 
not face prosecution (Tripped 
up by the wall, January 31). IT 
she can say this, with all the 
suffering she has experienced 
then how can we as a society 
continue to prosecute those 
caught in possession of small 
amounts of Ecstasy? 

For those who have never 
been to a rave dub, the plot 
goes like this. The clubber 
goes to the club, takes Ec- 
stasy, the "horrendous" 
effects of which make them; 
a) incredibly friendly to 
everyone they meet; b) frill in 
love with the whole world; 
and c) dance a lot and 
thoroughly eqjoy themselves. 


The clubber then goes home. 
Where is the crime? The 
police know that the trouble 

they face from rave clubs is 

negligible compared to the 
perils of drunks at closing 
time. Ecstasy is not addictive 
— you win never find an Ec- 
stasy user mugging an old 
lady because he's desperate 
for his next fix. 

As an Ecstasy-user who has 
a good career and pays taxes 
It irritates me that I am con- 
sidered a criminal. And it 
frightens me that by buying a 
few pills I face losing my job, 
a huge fine or even prison. 
What would society gain from 
that? 

R Dennis. 

London N5. 


More fan mail 

I T IS a bit rich of Manchester 
United supporter, Roger 
Brieriey of London NW6 (Let- 
ters. February 10), to accuse 
the Guardian of abandoning 
its Manchester roots. As for 
City fans being an endan- 
gered species, a recent survey 
of football shirt sales in Man- 
chester placed United behind 
City (home). City (away), 
Brazil, Italy and Liverpool, 
proving that United's fens 
make them the best supported 
team in the country — out- 
side Manchester. 

Stephen Ashley. 

5 Irwin Close, Ickenham, 
Middlesex, UB10 8 HA. 


A Country Diary 


On Powell and 
other failures 

THANK you for your leader 
I on Enoch Powell (A flawed 
and felled politician, February 
10). The Prime Minister’s effu- 
sive description of him as one 
of the great figures of 20th cen- 
tury British politics, and his 
repugnant view in denying 
black people a place in the life 
of this country as only “con- 
troversial” merely confirms 
that the views and feelings of 
black people count for very lit- 
tle with today's decision-mak- 
ers. No doubt the Prime Minis- 
ter hlmaelf aspires to 
greatness, but surely there is 
more to greatness than the ex- 
ploitation of people's desire to 
be counted superior to others 
at whatever cost in other 
people's misery? 

Rt Rev Wilfred Wood. 

Bishop of Croydon, 

100 George Street, 

Croydon CR01PE. 

I WAS putting my son on the 
4pm Virgin train to Euston 
at Carlisle on Monday. Some 
people nearby were talking in 
sign-language. The doors 
closed and a man in the group 
got there a second or two late, 
trying in his frantic silence to 
open the door. The train was 
stationary hut the attendant 
by the door declined to let him 
board. I remonstrated and was 
told it cost £150 for each min- 
ute of delay. It was one of 
those defining moments. Pro- 
gress, I suppose. 

Ian LavaL 
Meadowbank Farm. 

Curth waite. 

Cumbria CA7 8BG. 

M Y critical comment on 
Jonathan Freedland's 
local government “corruption" 
article (Letters, February 4) 
was cut In a way that im p li ed I 
was criticising my own Not- 
tingham City Council. Far 
from h. The overwh elmin g 
majority of local councils are 
run by ordinary, decent, hard- 
working men and women. 
'Public service” may mean lit- 
tle to cynical London-based 
journalists but it is still of 
value in the East Midlands, 
where I have been a city coun- 
cillor for the last 15 years. 

CUr Brent Charlesworth. 
Council House, Not tingham 

R OY Hattersley has recently 
written two Endpieces ad- 
vising disenchanted Labour 
Party members to stick with 
the party. On July 26 you pub- 
lished an article from the same 
hand under the headline “Why 
I am no longer loyal to 
Labour”. Can be tell us why he 
has so quickly changed his 
mind? 

John Bowler. 

Beech wood, 

Painswick, Glos GL6 6TU. 


HERTFORDSHIRE: The gos- 
sip round here is understand- 
ably preoccupied with the 
way Herts has suddenly been 
put into the front line of rural 
development. It's always been 
a bit of a suburban county, 
and the New Towns at Wel- 
wyn, Letchworth and Steven- 
age were once seen as models 
for enlightened new country- 
side settlements. But the pros- 
pect of 10.000 new houses on 
unspoiled Green Belt land at 
Stevenage — in effect another 
New Town there — is some- 
thing else. Almost nowhere in 
the county is free from simi- 
lar proposals as contributions 
to meeting the Government's 
goal of 4 million new homes 
In the next 20 years, and 
there's a scheme for a large 
estate on a one-time small- 
holding, complete with its 
own kingfisher stream, at the 
bottom of our road. It is hard 
to see what the Green Belt is 
for if not to stop this creeping 
advance of concrete between 
existing towns, and giving 
greater priority to building 
on urban “brownfield” sites 
has to be right. But what if 
new homeowners don't want 


to live in reclaimed waste- 
land, but to share in the de- 
lights of rural communities 
which village dwellers have 
always been at pains to 
underline? Have we the cour- 
age to regulate (as we must 
soon regulate cars) the siting, 
size and kind of houses differ- 
ent types of people live in? 
Could we Imaginatively res- 
urrect some older models of 
rural settlement? How about 
being more tolerant of tempo- 
rary dwellings (huts and 
tents) for the young and mo- 
bile? And for the more settled 
young and singletons, why 
not developments modelled 
on the monastery model, with 
apartments clustered round a 
quadrangle and perhaps a 
communal refectory? And if. 
despite these high density, 
low impact models, we think 
we still need old-style housing 
estates, why not embed them 
in woodland in the way that 
William Morris imagined? A 
community forest would help 
shield and mellow the devel- 
opment, soak up pollution 
and provide an escape route 
for the citizens. 

RICHARD MAJBEY 
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COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 


Commentary 


Jonathan 

Preedland 


O 


1HE emergence of an 
exciting new political 


T . 

■ title— a very New 
Labour title indeed — is 
noted from the attendance 
list at a recent IPPR confer- 
ence at Millbank. Sand- 
wiched between Mary Wim- 
bury. public affairs 
manager at the BBC, and 
Dominic Young— News In- 
ternational's copywrigfat 
manager— is one Anna Yal- 
Iop. Miss Yallop is listed, en- 
chantingly. as “director, 
parliamentary office of 
Derek Wyatt Mp”. 


NE of Absolutely Fa- 
bulous’s acutes t Ob- 
servations came in 

Ssasrfiws 

SSS The,r reIa tionship sug- 
T 3 -. Slran se. new dy- 
S 15 -^ an kids, the chU- 
wam the °° Wer children 
Mp n ' , t0 re , b «l against their 
l l u( how can thev 
sni'CK and disappoint a neri- 
eranon of dope-smoking ex- 
Jhfe-s only one 
u<1 - v : and Sally found it by be- 
coming ultra-square. 

Yesterday came word that 
r*nyj> generation is taking 
its rebellion a stage further. 
Jhe Guardian/ ICM poU dis- 
covered that today's 18 - 2 - 1 - 
year-olds are more* gung-ho 
and ready to bomb Iraq than 
any other age group. While 
tneir parents once strummed 
or peace, love and harmony, 
today s youth are bursting 
with bellicosity. Fully two 
thirds of Britain's under- 24 s 
back a military campaign 
against Saddam, while their 
grandparents among the over- 
65s barely scrape a majority 


in favour. This is a big 
change. Since Siegfried Sas- 
soon’s day. we have associ- 
ated the young with the loud 
demand for peace. W hile age- 
ing generals sent teenage 
boys to their deaths, anti-war 
sentiment seemed part of the 
essential condition of youth. 
In the 1960s it was Vietnam; 
In the early 1980s no student 
felt dressed without a CND 
badge, no Easter complete 
without a march to ban the 

bomb. In 1990, during the first 
bout between and the 

West, ICM found young 
people were the least enthusi- 
astic for military action — the 
very reverse of the Latest find- 
ings. 

What has made this genera- 
tion so different? "The youth 
of the past had first-hand 
knowledge of war and the 
chaos it brings." says Chris 
Blacklay, 18 years old and 
studying to be a product de- 
signer. "We haven’t got a 
clue.” The second world war 
feels like ancient history; 
even bis parents have no 
memory of it When Britain 
fought to reconquer the Folk- 
lands , Chris was three years 
old. 

War seems a lot less serious 
to him and his friends. The 
only conflict they remember 
was the last showdown in the 
Gulf, the made-for-TV war 
where bombs registered as 
blips and zaps on a video- 
screen. If young people now 
seem cavalier about tie pros- 
pect of Saddam: The Sequel, It 
might be because the last 
round seemed so virtual — a 


cybcrwar devoid ur flesh-and- 
blood human suffering. 
Remember, this is the Nin- 
tendo generation, raisitl on 
videogames and Terminator 
movies; if a man gels knocked 
down, he gets up again. 

My own generation, teen- 
agers during tlie cold war 
years of the 198us, grew up in 
the shadow not unly of Aids 
but of a nuclear winter. Our 
evenings were darkened by 
TV dramas like Threads. The 
Day After and Survivors. We 


down seems like science fie 
lion. Biological or chemical 
warfare, on the other hand, 
feels all too real. Recent 
movie horrors — from Out- 
break to The Rock to Twelve 
Monkeys — have dealt not in 
bombs but killer viruses, just 
a broken test-tube away from 
slaughtering all bumanily. 
Perhaps today's environmen- 
tally-conscious young people 
are particularly alarmed by 
biological mayhem; maybe 
they* regard the mission 
against Saddam as a green 
war — waged to prevent him 
wrecking the earth. 

But that's a hard thesis to 
stand up. "People have lost 
interest in it quite a bit." says 
19- year-old Catherine Field 
ing of her generation’s eco 
awareness. "It’s sort of faded 
away." In a variation of the 

Sally- Ed ma syndrome, fellow 

student Helen Gibson admits 
her mum recycles glass and 
piper, but she doesn’t bother. 

For all the Swampy hype, 

Britain's young people are 


Their parents strummed 
of peace and love: today’s youth 
are bursting with bellicosity 


heard Ronald Reagan joke 
about "bombing Russia in 
five minutes", while scien- 
tists scared us with their met- 
aphorical clock showing the 
world at 10 (or five or two) 
minutes to midnight. Atomic 
armageddon seemed a genu- 
ine possibility; children 
couldn’t sleep at night, anx- 
ious the planet was about to 
blow. 

Those fears are gone now. 
One group of students I met 
yesterday struggled to iden- 
tify what the letters CND 
stood for: one said the last 
time be bad seen the CND 
symbol was in the movie For- 
rest Gump — a curio from a 
vanished era. There are no 
longer two superpowers, their 
fingers poised on "the but- 
ton.” To them, nuclear melt- 


not very green at all: when 
ICM asked Britons if the envi- 
ronment should be a higher 
government priority — per- 
haps at the expense of car 
drivers — it was the lft- 21 s 
who objected most. 

The truth ts, Britain's youn- 
gest voters are a group who 
defy every possible stereo- 
type. Tbeir kick-ass attitude 
to Iraq Is not motivated by 
green ism. but nor does it 
come from slacker ignorance 
and isolationism: as a recent 
Demos study found, more oT 
today's youth are passing 
GCSEs and A-levels, going to 
university and travelling 
abroad than ever before. The 
explosion of new media — 
from satellite TV to the Inter 
net — means they are unusu- 
ally well-informed on interna- 


tional affairs: my random 
sample yesterday were all up 
to speed on the Gulf crisls- 

The confusion comes in any 
attempt to locate the genera- 
tion politically — a point 
underlined by a trawl 
through all the Guardian/ 
ICM surveys of the last year. 
On some measures, they are 
clearly on the right; our Octo- 
ber poll found they were the 
age group most hostile to pay- 
ing higher taxes in return for 
better public services. But 
they were also the group most 
eager to give a role to the 
trade unions in running the 
economy and most opposed to 
Labour's cut in lone parents' 
benefits. 

On social questions, they 
are defiantly progressive. In 
the latest survey, they 
showed the greatest tolerance 
on die Monica Lewinsky af- 
fair — untroubled by Tony 
Blair’s personal support for 
Bill Clinton. An earlier study 

found they were happy for the 

Scots and Welsh to run tbeir 
own lives; remarkably, clear 
majorities went so far as to 
support full independence for 
both Scotland and Wales. 

They are not traditional- 
ists; they are quite unlazed by 
the break-up of the United 
Kingdom, and include the 
highest proportion of Britons 
eager to abolish the monar- 
chy. They show a libertarian 
disdain for the nanny state, 
more opposed to smoking 
bans, for example, than any 
other age group. 

The bottom line is, Brit- 
ain's young fit none of the old. 
increasingly irrelevant left- 
right labels. Instead they are 
emissaries from the political 
future: fiscally conservative, 
socially liberal and, we now 
discover, unafraid of war. 
They have no patience for 
gesture politics. At Monday’s 
Brit awards, several of the 
young winners politely 
stepped up — and thanked 
their mums. It fell to 
Chumbawumba’s Danbert 
Nobacon to pour an ice- 
bucket over the bead of John 
Prescott. Mr Nobacon is 35. 


Don’t go blindly 

down this US 
welfare road 



Shirley Williams 


Rupert 




fHEN John Prescott 
recovers from Mon- 
day night's indig- 
nity. and recover he will (he 
gets knocked down, he gets 
up again, as the song might 
put it. you’re never gonna 
keep him down), he will 
turn swiftly to the task of 
banishing corruption from 
local government. One 
council that will be safe 
from his attentions, how- 
ever. is North Yorkshire: its 
fiscal probity extends liter- 
ally to the last penny, as An- 
gela Lloyd-Wtiliams will 
confirm. As the Yorkshire 
Post reports, she has just 
received a cheque for the 
balance owed to her for 
work as a supply teacher. 
The cheque is made oat to 
the sum of £ 0 . 01 , and ar- 
rived on the same day as 
another first class letter, 
headed "whistleblowers’ 
charter", inviting staff to 
raise concerns about coun- 
cil incompetence. 

T HE restoration of Tory 
morale accelerated at 
the Grosvenor House 
Hotel on Monday night at 
the Conservative Winter 
Ball. “All be upstanding 
and welcome the leader of 
the Conservative Party — 
the toastmaster rouslngly 
announced, “ — William 
Waldegrave”. When the tit- 
tering had faded, William 
delivered his usual "Fresh 
Tor the Future” speech, on 
this occasion dru mm ing in 
the modernity of his ap- 
proach by remili ding a 
table of cigar-puffing yomig 
gentlemen that they really 
shouldn’t be smoking be- 
fore theloyaltoast. 

I VEN as Mr Hague was 
I address ing his troops 

I in London, Harriet 

Harman was delighting 
Cleveland as the New 
Labour Welfare Reform 
Roa dshow hit Middles- 
brough. Oddly, given that 
this was a carefully invited 
audience, security was 
tight, and every Labour 
party member was searched 
on arrival. Amongitems 
confiscated wasa bottle of 

ink, while two people were 
relieved of Campaign 
Group News, whichrames 
the controversial NEC 
report on welfare reform. 

O n Sunday. 

death of Enoch Pow- 
ell was broken on 
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much as the rest of us. 





hit for 

once 


Polly Toynbee 

hails the Lords 
for putting the 
boot into the 
press baron. 
Following their 
rebellion, the 
campaign to 
outlaw his cosy deals with Blair is 
gathering embarrassing speed 





O THE noble Lords 
did their stuff. They 
defied both Labour 
and Conservative 

parties to vote for 

an amendment to stop Mur- 
doch's predatory newspaper 
price-war. When parliament 
considers Lords reform and 
the value of a second chamb er, 
their gallant independence cm 
Monday night should be 
remembered. 

Not only did 23 Labour peers 
rebel, not only did others slip 
away and abstain, but many ^ca 
those 81 who voted with the 
Government did so with heavy 
hearts, grumbling loudly as 
they went chance on Mon- 
day night, just as the key 
amendment was being de- 
bated. the annual reception for 
Labour peers was in fiaH 
swing- Unlucky timing, for the 
Prime Minister himself was 
there as the rebellion took 
place. Did he sense the queasy, 
shame-&ced mood among to 

own people asthey troojx*lout 

to vote? Said on* J v ®. ted 
very, very reluctantly, it a 
Labour government's about 

anything, it’s about curbing 
the power of Murdoch.” 

Yesterday morning the Gov- 
ernment was putting on its 
usual needlessly drirty and 
abrasive front “This wGI not 
become law!" sources de- 


and new members of all 
shades wriggle unhappily at 
the prospect of being dra- 
gooned into voting for 
Murdoch. 

No doubt they can be made 
to, but there would be a signifi- 
cant rebellion, and the Gov- 
ernment’s dishonourable posi- 
tion would inflict another 
needless dent in Tony Blair's 
“Trust Me" suit of armour 
Two influential Labour chairs 
of select committees say pub- 
licly that they win re-tntro- 
duce the Lards amendment in 
tiie Commons if the Govern- 
ment fails to incorporate 
something very like it in the 


bill: Chris Muhin, chair of the 
home affairs committee and 
Giles Radice. chair of the trea- 
sury committee, who was New 
Labour before Blair was bom 
and is hardly a raving lefty. 
Tam DafreB was first to speak 
out in public yesterday, but a 
string of others, (and not just 
the usual suspects) were pri- 
vately threatening rebellion. 
They are keeping their powder 
dry because they still hope, 
quite reasonably, that when 
the Government gets over 
today's petulant temper tan- 
trum, they will consider this 
matter in a cooler mo ment, 
swallow their pride and do the 
right thing. 

indeed by yesterday evening 


*j*s?f*- 
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MPs wriggle at the prospect 
of their being dragooned 
into voting for Murdoch 


Glared, and went on to sneer 
that it was all a got-up media 
thing, navelgazing by a sett- 
obsessed group of journos on 
less successful papers eta. u 
that's what they really thi nk , 
they just don’t get it ff they 
ftifak this is just a chattenng 
classes bit of nonsense, then 
they’ll get another bloody nose 
when the MU comes backfc) 
the C ommons. For along tbeir 
Commons benches, old 


own 


that thought was already in 
the air. The word was that the 
Government may tighten up 

the rifluse that rirfrnpfl nfaat Is 
meant by a d o r 1 ™ 71 * position 
in the market In the past 
Murdoch has escaped two 
referrals to the Office of Fair 
Trading by pl eading that al- 
though he controls some 41 per 
cent of all national newspaper 
readership, there are plenty of 
others in the market so he’s 



not "dominant". And so his 
cross-subsidised price cute 
continue to drive others out of 
the market and prevent new- 
comers entering it 

Would strengthening that 
definition do the trick? Noone 
knows until any new wording 
is examined by expert law- 
yers. Gordon Borrte, Labour 
mover of the Lords amend- 
ment and former director gen- 
eral of the Office of Fair Trad- 
ing is glad they are at least 
considering it But he still be- 
lieves there needs to be a spe- 
cific mention in the bill of 
newspapers, and any general 
wording Is unlikely to suffice. 

He listened to the Govern- 
ment’s argument carefully in 
the Lords, piezled by Its weak- 
ness. If it is Indeed the Govern- 
ment's intention to tackle 
Murdoch’s pricing, why didn’t 
they say so? And why should 
they mind if the amendment 
passed? "There’s nothing 
wrong with a biD having both 
beit and braces, it’s hardly 
worth their while fighting so 
hard against an amendment 
merely because it’s repeti- 
tious." As for the arg um e n t 
that it would be somehow 
wrong to single out any one 
industry, rather than frame a 
bill for every industry, Barrie 
points out that newspapers are 
already treated as a special 
commodity under the easting 
monoplies legislation. (Which 
Murdoch deftly avoided when 
he acquired the Times by 
claiming it was exempt as a 


loss-maker. Now he claims the 
Times is exempt from preda- 


tory pricing rules because it is 
nearly making money — in 
any case a dubious claim un- 
less he opens his secretive 
books.) 

If the bEl arrives in the 
Commons in a state that Bor- 
ne doesn’t think deals ade- 
quately wi th Murdoch, the 
DTI minister with the rotten 
Job of pushing it through will 
be Nigel Griffiths. He, poor 
chap, is one of the opposition 
MPs who referred Murdoch’s 
predatory pricing to the OFT 
in 1994, with no success, so be 
will have to eat a few words. . 

A few Labour loyalists 
struggle to sound convincing. 
Some shrug nonchantly and 
say “Who cares? Aren't there 
too many papas in a dwin- 
dling market anyway?” But 
don’t care will be made to 
care, sooner or later. The Inde- 


QofatC\drP:. 


giving up its eerily close 
rel a ti o n s h i p with Murdoch? 
Currently we observe the 
bizarre spectacle of the Times 
acting as a comically uncriti- 
cal noticeboard for Govern- 
ment press releases, while 
Blair basks in praise from the 
Sun. But Murdoch is a wolf in 
waiting. As soon as the Gov- 
ernment starts to approach 
EMU with serious intent, red 
in tooth and daw he will rip 
Off the grandmother’s clothes 
and devour the sHly gullible 
girt For the most serious dam- 
age that Murdoch has inflic ted 
on British politics (alongside 
that other forefen owner, Con- 
rad Hack) has been to distort 
all public debate on Europe in 
pursuit of his own financial 
interests. 

Already, each time Blair 
steps too dose to Europe, the 


Already, each time Blair 
steps too close to 
Europe, the Sun snarls 


pendent, in the hands of its 
grossly stupid owners, will 
bleed slowly to death, largely 
because of Murdoch's assault 
So what? W 631, the day wfil 
come when Labour will need 
more than one Hberal/left of 
centre broadsheet, when fair- 
weather friends have fled and 
the odd winds blow. 

Will Labour find the embar- 
rassment of a row in the Com- 
mons over this preferable to 


Sun snar ly Blair harbours the 
fentasy that he can have it all 
— inch by Inch he will bring 
the Sun along with him to 
Brussels, im possible dream. 
Sooner or later, he will have to 
risk breaking with these dubi- 
ous friends. But be should 
remember that Murdoch 
sticks with winners. So a little 
bravery and honour now 
might not even cost him as 
much as he fears. 


N March 17, we shall 
learn the fete of the 
welfare state. We are 
promised the greatest reform 
of the tax and benefits system 
for a generation. 

There are already indica- 
tions of the Government's in- 
tentions. In a significant 
speech delivered in Holland, 
at the Hague on January 20 
Tony Blair said: "It is to find a 
new way, a third way, be- 
tween unbridled individual- 
ism and laJsser-feire on the 
one band; and old-style Gov- 
ernment intervention, the cor- 
poratism of 1960s social de- 
mocracy, on the other.” 

The flagstones of the Third 
Way have been laid. Each has 
its American counterpart. 
They are w elfar e to work, the 
reform of the social security 
system, earned income tax 
credits, and the creation of a 
highly flexible and competi- 
tive workforce. But there are 
real concerns about following 
the American model, what- 
ever the chemistry of the 
Blair-dinton relationship. 

The United States has been 
marvellously successful in 
mm Kin ing high growth rates, 
low inflation and impressive 
job creation. Its unemploy- 
ment rate, based on sound 
sampling techniques, is now 
4.7 per cent Yet it is also the 
rich country a quarter of 
whose families live in poverty, 
unable to provide health care 
for 41 million of its citizens, in 
which the bottom fifth of the 
population enjoys less than 5 
per cent of the national 
income. 

Welfare-to-work in the 
United States has been based 
on a withering moral con- 
tempt for those dependent on 
benefit The 1996 legislation to 
end wel&re did not include 
the training and child care 
that had been promised to en- 
able single mothers and long- 
term unemployed people to 
work. 


I 


N Great Britain too. reform 
of the welfare system has 
been Initiated so for with 
all the finesse of a Republican 
elephant- Single parent bene- 
fits were reduced and access 
to disability living allowance 
made more difficult well be- 
fore the vaunted schemes for 
enabling people to work were 
put in place. 

Half the single mothers in 
Britain, according to the PSI 
study. Making Work Pay, 
have no educational qualifica- 
tions at alL Even if they can 
get jobs, they are likely to be 
badly paid. At a minimum 
wage of £4 an hour a single 
mother working 35 hours 
would earn £140 a week. The 


average cost of a child-minder, 
according to the same study, 
is £8650 a week . After taking 
into account national insur- 
ance, travel and other work 
costs and loss of benefit it is 
simply not worth working. 

Unlike most other European 
countries, Britain makes al- 
most no provision for subsi- 
dising child care, and does not 
promote family-friendly em- 
ployment practices. The Gov- 
ernment’s proposals for chil d 
care are welcome but far from 
being achieved, and there are 
bound to be serious doubts 
about quality. 

The approach to disability 
allowance has been marked by 
a similar lack of imagination 
— and dare one say compas- 
sion? It isn't just the absurd 
and cruel decisions made 
about some of the Individuals 
involved. It is also the lack of 
sensitive recruitment and 
training schemes for disabled 
people able to work. 

There is no recognition that 
the last government encour- 
aged older men and women 
with poor employment pros- 
pects to retire early or pfaim 
invalidity benefit: anything to 
get them o ff the unemploy- 
ment statistics. These hapless 
people are now condemned as 
frauds. 




ARNED income tax 
credit (E1TC), called 
ere Working Family 
Tax Credit was introduced in 
the US by President Ford be- 
cause Congress was much 
more Inclined to accept tax 
credits than welfare benefits. 

Yet the tax credit system Is 
far from ideal. According to a 
recent study by the Rowntree 
Foundation, a single parent 
earning £5 an hour, a good 
wage for the unskilled, would 
have to work 45 hours for 50 
weeks a year to receive the 
same benefit from EITC she 
now gets from family credit 
Such a woman working two 
thirds time or less would lose 
heavily. 

EITC requires employees to 
provide detailed private infor- 
mation to employers; fraud is 
already a big problem in the 
US. Nor is it clear that tax 
credits can be administered 
Individually, or. in the case of 
a couple, paid to the mother 
rather than the father, though 
reports this week suggested 
that the Chancellor has found 
a solution. 

Holland, where Tony Blair 
gave his “Third Way" speech. 
has an excellent universal 
health insurance system, 
recently slimmed but still gen- 
erous benefits, and no pres- 
sure on lone parents with chil- 
dren under five to work. A 
society that recognises obliga- 
tions as well as rights, ft has 
much to commend it It puts 
into practice our own Prime 
Minister’s pledge that no one 
in real need should suffer. 
That is a pledge still far from 
being realised here. 


Baroness Williams Is a Liberal 
Democrat spokeswoman in the 
Lords, and a faculty member of 
foe John F Kennedy school at 
government at Harvard 
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Maurice Schumann 


A true child of France 


M AURICE Schu- 
mann, who has 
died aged 86, 
was everything 
that a French 
national figure would want to 
be. A patriot; having served 
in the army that was defeated 
in 1940, he was sitting in a 
cafe in Niort when he heard 
General de Gaulle's appeal 
broadcast from London. He 
immediately went to join Free 
France and was one of the 
first of de Gaulle's followers. 
A soldier: although he had 
been the spokesman for Free 
France on the BBC, he Joined 
the army again and took part 
in the lan din gs in Normandy. 

A religous leader although 
Jewish by birth, he was con- 
verted to Catholicism, and, as 
a journalist, became one of 
the leaders of the new Cathol- 
icism of the 1930s, and one of 
the founders of the Christian 
Democratic Party in 1945. A 
politician: almost all his life 
after 1940, be was a deputy or 
a senator, and he held many 
ministerial posts both under 
the Fourth and the Fifth 
Republics. 

A writer, he was the author 
of many books — on Musso- 
lini, on the murder of the Due 
D'Enghien (18041 and several 
works of philosophical reflec- 
tions. He was elected to the 
Academie Fraupaise in 1974. 

A gifted speaker and racon- 
teur, for some he will be 
remembered as the voice of 
London during the 1940s, al- 
ways introducing de Gaulle 
with the words “Honneur et 
Patrie". Also well-remem- 
bered was the evening of June 
20, 1942, when the followers of 
de Gaulle were clustered 
around a radio set in Lon- 


don's Hill Street listening to 
Pierre ’LavaL It was in this 
speech that Laval said he 
hoped for a German victory, 
and announced that French- 
men should go to Germany 
and join their war-effort. An 
hour later, from the basement 
of Bush House, Schumann 
replied: “Laval is a Judas, a 
blackmailer and a slave 
trader." 

Schumann always said that 
for his broadcasts, de Gaulle 
gave him complete liberty. He 
never told him what to say, 
and only on two or three occa- 
sions did he criticise what be 1 
had said, on each occasion j 
regretting that he had not 
been harder on Vichy. 

Sch umann held de Gaulle 
In great respect, but also liked 
to tell stories about him (par- 
ticularly after his death). On 
the perennial question 
(recently revived yet again) 
as to whether the general in- 
dulged In affair s with women 
after his marriage, Sch umann 
inevitably bad an anecdote. 
On the evening in June 1942, 
when he learned of the vic- 
tory of Free French forces 
against Rommel at Bir Ha- 
ke im, de Gaulle could not con- 
tain his emotion. But he 
wished to conceal it and went 
walking the streets of Lon- 
don, at midnight with only 
Sch umann for company. 

They were accousted by two 
women, who turned out to be 
French, and who were, ac- 
cording to Schumann, prosti- 
tutes. They recognised the 
general. In spite of his com- 
panion's warnings, de Gaulle 
continued his conversation 
with them. One of the women 
produced from her handbag a 
photograph of the leader of 


FTee France. De Gaulle, hav- 
ing asked her name, auto- 
graphed it with the words: 
"To Madame Dupont, who 
has laboured for the entente 
cordiale". 

After the war, Schumann 
became the first leader of the 
Mouvement Republican Fopu- 
laire (MRP) and deputy for 
the department of the Nord, a 
position he was to hold until 
1973 (with the exception of the 
period 1962 to 1997). He saw 
the MRP as a party which 
would always be associated 
with de Gaulle. But difficul- 
ties soon arose, especially 
when the general created his 


Schumann had the 
supreme ability 
to use history, 
or to invent It, 
to his advantage 


awn party, the Rally of the 
French People (RPF) in 1947. 
Schumann tried to get out of 
these difficulties by arguing 
that Gaulllsm was more than 
an attachment to a person. 
But the situation was made 
more complicated because, in- 
tellectually, he did not think 
the constitution of the Fourth 
Republic was viable. 

However, as a specialist on 
foreign affairs, and as the 
junior foreign affairs minis- 
ter, from 1961-54, Schumann 
was one of the founders of 
French European policy, com- 
pletely at odds with the gener- 
al’s idea. "Europe," he said, 
in one of his many explicit 


speeches, ''needs to become a 
federal Europe if it Is to have 
security.” He declared that 
France should be ready to 
abandon part of its sover : 
eignty in favour of Europe. 
Because Germany would be a 
member of Europe, there 
would never again be war be- 
tween the two countries. As 
for England, Schumann was 
insistent: If England stood 
aside, then “we will build 
Europe on our own." 

He was more uncertain in 
his policies towards North Af- 
rica. In 1951, be declared the 
links between France and 
North Africa to be perma- 
nent But in 1955, he sup- 
ported Mendfes France (a poli- 
tician whom he disliked) in 
granting internal autonomy 
to Tunisia and then Morocco. 

His difficulties of fidelity 
were resolved when de Gaulle 

returned to power in 1958 and 
he accepted the post of minis- 
ter in charge of decentralisa- 
tion. But on May 15, 1962, de 
Gaulle commented on "Euro- 
peanisation'', when he de- 
scribed Dante, Goethe and 
Chateaubriand as being 
respectively Italian, German 
and French. They did not the 
general observed, express 
themselves In some "inte- 
grated esperanto or Vola- 
puk." The four MRP minis- 
ters resigned, Schumann 
more reluctantly than the 
others, claiming that he ap- 
proved of the general's anti- 
Americanism. 

In 1965, Schumann took the 
plunge, left the MRP (such as 
it then was) and occupied 
ministerial posts until de 
Gaulle's resignation, then be- 
coming Minister for Foreign 
Affairs under President Pozn- 


Davy Kaye 


Letters 


Little man, big heart 


T HE small and chirpy 
entertainer Davy 
Kaye, who has died 
aged 81, was to the 
music halls of the 1940s and 
1950s a comedian in the 
mould of the original 
“cheeky chappie”. Max 
Miller, able to put over dubi- 
ous double meanings with a 
saucily innocent smile that 
robbed them of offence. 

But when the permissivi- 
ness -of the 1960s pat that 
style Into limbo, Kaye 
shrewdly remodelled his act, 
usually based on the comic 
possibilities of his diminu- 
tive stature — he stood just 
under five feet tall — into 
smoother territory. 

He became a star of cabaret 
in smart London clubs and 
hotels, as well as fashionable 
venues abroad, and a valued 
performer in zany comedy 
films sucb as The Wrong Arm 
Of The Law. Chitty Chitty 


Bang Bang, Those Magnifi- \ 
cent Men In Their Flying Ma- 
chines . and, most memorably, 
as the bookmaker in Carry 
On At Your Convenience. But 
he was also a stage performer 
who was capable of adapting 
to George Bernard Shaw — 
as he did when playing An- 
drocles in Androcles And The 
Lion at London's Mermaid 
theatre. 

Davy Kaye was born in the 
East End of London and ap- 
peared in school and ama- 
teur shows as a schoolboy. 
He first appeared profession- 
ally In 1935 at the Mile End 
Empire and was appearing 
steadily in variety when the 
second world war began. He 
immediately volunteered for 
military service, only to be 
told: “When we declare war 
on the pygmies, we’ll send 
for you.” Undeterred, he 
spent the war entertaining 
the forces and munitions 


workers at first hand and 
through radio. 

After the war Kaye’s agent, 
Joe Collins — file father of 
Joan and Jackie — went into 
partnership with him to pro- 
duce his own revues; the 
association was to last 30 
years, during which Kaye 
also found time to play 
Benny Southstreet in the 
first British production of 
Guys And Dolls at the London 
Coliseum. For 14 years, he 
presented and starred in a 
new show every month at the 
Embassy Club. Bond Street 


B UT Kaye always 
remembered his East 
End background and 
his work for charity, 
especially for deprived chil- 
dren, was always dose to his 
large heart Shortly after he 
received the MBE in 1995 for 
his charity work, the Variety 
Club of Great Britain gave 
him a luncheon at the Dor- 
chester Hotel to celebrate his 
60th year in show business. 

He was a steady worker for 
the theatre charity, the 
Grand Order of Water Rats, 
of which he was King Rat in 
1984. It was not unusual for 
him to produce variety shows 
at the London Palladium for 
charities, one of which raised 
£120,000 for International 
Spinal Research. He was also 
very active for Jewish 
charities. 

Kaye was a great bringer- 
out of amiability and humour 
in others. His involvement 
with the royal family in char- 
ity work included a mini-act 
he did on numerous occa- 
sions with Prince Philip, 
when the tali one found it 
physically and comically dif- 
ficult to hand over or take a 
charity cheque from the 
short one. 



Elisabeth Wells writes: From 
1959 until 1962, 1 was secre- 
tary to Ivan Chambers (Obitu- 
ary, January 28) at W J Bryce 
in Museum Street, London. 
His first name was not a 
secret, but 1 cannot recall 
ever hearing it used. This 
grave formality was one of 
the reasons that people so 
enjoyed Bryce’s: his staff and 
customers were treated with 
the greatest courtesy and they 
repaid him with respect and 
affection. 

My office, complete with 
dingy window and hissing 
gas-fire, was shared with the 
book-keeper, the only other 
clerical employee. On one oc- 
casion, Mr Chambers con- 
cluded a telephone call to one 
of the larger publishers with: 
•1 shall refer the matter to my 
accounts department." He 
grinned at Mr Wilkinson and. 
putting the phone down, said 
“and Mrs Wells is my typing 
pool.” 

While aware of the methods 
of big business, he enjoyed 
the quirkiness of the prac- 
tices which bad evolved at 
Bryce’s under his manage- 
ment. One unusual, if 
effective, routine enabled him 
to deal with the frustrating 
business of making sense of 
the petty cash book. The final 
outgoing item on the page 
always read: “To Discrep- 
ancy:" it always balanced 
perfectly. 


Dennis Barker 


j [ Davy Kaye, comedian, bom 

March 25, 1916. died February 

Boot boy . . . Kaye on stage at London's Embassy Club in 1964 3, iggs 


Dr Peter Kingsford writes: 
Geoffrey Trease (Obituary, 
January 29) was my warrant 
officer (WOll) in the British 
wing, of which I was OC, of 
the Army School of Education 
at Pachmarhi. India, In 1945. 
We trained officers to run 
discussion groups inspired by 
the Army Bureau or Current 
Affairs (ABCA). He was not 
only a splendid instructor 
and colleague. His remark- 
able lectures on life in the 
Soviet Union, our gallant ally, 
were unique events which the 
whole school flocked to hear 
and enjoy. After the war. In 
correspondence, he apolo- 
gised for using my name for a 
character in one of his books, 
and said that it was 
accidental. 


pidou. As such, he took pert 
in the negotiations which led 
to Britain's entry into the 
Common Market, although he 
regretted that Pompidou took 
the principal role himself. He 
resigned in 1973, and, having 
been defeated in the legisla- 
tive elections, was made a 
senator. 

The last ambition of every ; 
Frenchman was to become an ' 
elder statesman. This Schu- 
mann greatly enjoyed. In 
1992, the Inner committee of 
neo-Gaulllsts, under the , 
chairmanship of Jacques 
Chirac, was discussing plans 
for constitutional reform, es- 
pecially the reduction of the , 
presidential term of office 
from seven to five years. 

Schumann raised his hand. 
“When President Kennedy 
came to Paris in 1961,'' he 
said, “he came to see me and 
consulted me on this matter 
precisely. He told me that he 
wanted to increase the Ameri- 
can president’s term of office 
from four years to five. I 
reported this conversation to 
General de Gaulle. He replied 
by quoting Montesquieu: It is 
only with a trembling hand 
that I would dare to change a 
constitution’." This interven- 
tion startled everyone. But 
a ft er a while, the neo-Gaull- 
lsts asked themselves: “Is this 
true? Did this really happen?” 

S chumann had the supreme 
characteristic of the gifted 
Frenchman. He could use his- 
tory, or invent history, to his 
advantage. 


PouglwJchmoB 


Maurice Schumann, politician, 
bom April 10, 1911; died Febru- 



ary 10. 1998 


Following the market . . . Schumann studies the 1972 French referendum results on Europe 


Edward Mills 


Birthdays 


Building the vision 


DWARD Mins, who 
has died aged 82 , was 
one of a dwindling 
band of homegrown 
architects who imbibed the 
foreign gospel of the Modem 
Movement in the 1930s and la- . 
boured unflaggtogly on its be- ; 
half in the different atxno- 1 
sphere of post-war Britain. 

His feel for the realities of 
building, rather than the 
heady heights of design, was 
tinged with idealism. His 
best-known building is the 
National Exhibition Centre 
outside Birmingham, but be 
was also a writer and a de- 
signer of schools, factories 
and churches, including one 
cathedral His books The Mod- 
em Factory (1951 and 1959) and 
The Modem Church (1956) are 
classics of progressive archi- 
tectural taste, rich in clean 
and decent design. 

Mills came from a south 
London artisan family steeped 
in Methodism, a loyalty he al- 
ways retained. His step-up into 
architecture came by way of 
an apprenticeship with the Co- 
vent Garden firm of Smee and 
Houchin in 1930. Lutyens was 
still the great architectural 
hero there and at the Regent 
Street Polytechnic, where 
Mills did evening classes to 
qualify. But, In his third year. 
Mills encountered Maxwell 
Fry, then moving from tradi- 
tionalism to modern is ci- 

In 1934, Mills became Fry’s 
first assistant, working with 
him on the design of such 
early statements of socially- 
committed British modernism 
as Fry’s fiats at Sassoon 
House, Peckham, and Kensal 
House. Lad broke Grove. A 
later recruit to the team was 
Walter Gropius, who served 
out tais short period of English 
exile in Fry's office; Mills did 
the staircase detailing for Gro- 
pius’s Levy House in Old 
Church Street Chelsea. 

In 1937. Mills went solo, on 
the strength of a Methodist 
chapel at Colliers Wood: a 
simple job but one in which 


the surrounding community 
space mattered as much as the 
building itself. Colliers Wood 
gave the lead to Mills's many 
later Methodist chapels and to 
the conservative approach 
towards ecclesiastical plan- 
ning favoured In The Modem 
Church. For that he was to be 
criticised by advocates of li- 
turgical reform after 1960, but 
Mills always maintained that 
they tended to forget the social 
element in their church plans. 

Mills was active in the late 
1930s, with his future wife 
Elsie, in the British Youth 
Peace Assembly and the 
Youth Relief and Refugee 
Council, set up to help Span- 
ish Civil War victims. Like his 
friend Donald Soper, he was a 




-ere 




Mills . . . modem mover 


conscientious objector. In dif- 
ficult wartime conditions. 
Mills rationalised the chaotic 
layout of the Dagenham phar- 
maceutical company. May and 
Baker, and designed his two I 
cleverest buildings — a staff 
canteen, whose wavy roof of- 
fered the First imaginative use 
of shell concrete in Britain, I 
and Building No 21, a window- 
less production unit with an 
ingeniously suspended root. 
He sought to show that indus- 
try could be given efficient, 
fresh and flexible architec- 
ture, and did not have to hide 
behind the sham Eactory fa- 
cades of the Art Deco era. 

His post-war practice pros- 


pered, as did others, from the 
welfare state's commitment to 
modernism In the shape of 
schools and housing. Where 
he differed was in recognising 
the poor understanding most 
architects had of construc- 
tional details In the new idiom 
and materials, and feeling a 
sense of public responsibility 
for doing something about it 

Architects attending the 
RIBA Conference at Torquay 
In 1954 were startled by a prac- 
tical double-act, with new ma- 
terials played out on the po- 
dium between Hills and Bill 
Allen, which included throw- 
ing unbreakable glass sheets 
at one another and deliber- 
ately missing. Mills wanted to 
spread not a modem style, but 
a sound and gene rali sable 
means of detailing modern 
construction: too often in 
vain, as individualism in ar- 
chitecture ran rampant. 

Of greater interest to Mills 
personally was his involve- 
ment with Uganda, where his 
firm triumphed in the interna- 
tional competition for the Leg- 
islative Council Buildings in 
Kampala during the run-up to 
independence. All sorts of 
manoeuvring^ followed, and 
in the end he was cheated of 
the commission, or so he felt, 
by the disloyalty or a member 
of his staff. In compensation, 
however, he secured the job of 
designing an Anglican cathe- 
dral at Mbale, near the Ke- 
nyan border, which ended up 
after some changes as a hexag- 
onal auditorium with an un- 
built drum-tower. 

Mills was bluff and gregari- 
ous but gentle by nature, with 
a quietly religious disposition. 
He married Elsie May Bryant 
the day before war was de- 
clared in 1939 and she sur- 
vives him with a son and a 
daughter. 


Richard Allan, Lib Dem MP, 
32; Jennifer Anjston, actress. 
29; Prof Marilyn Butler, rec- 
tor, Exeter College, Oxford, 61; 
Sir Alec Cairn cross, econo- 
mist 87; Patrick Leigh Fer- 
mor. author. 83: Sir Vivian 
Fuchs. Antarctic explorer, 90; 
Win Griffiths, Labour MP, 
55; Earl Green, blues singer, 
53; Michael Jackson, chief 
executive, Channel 4, 40; 
Brian Lemon, jazz pianist, 61; 
Mary Quant, fashion de- 
signer, 64; Burt Reynolds, ac- 
tor, 62: John Salako, foot- 
baller. 29; Dennis Skinner, 
Labour MP. 66; John Surtees, 
racing champion. 64; Ernest 
(E W) Swan ton, sports com- 
mentator and author. 91; 
Mary Tregear, art historian. 
74; Malcolm Walker, chair- 
man, Iceland Foods. 52. 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS Z 


THE Halle Orchestra's fJ 
recording of Das klagende 
Lied will be the first rammer- 
cial recording or the full origi- ;.' r 
nal version of the Mahler can- , , 
lata; not the first-ever 
recording of the work, as im- “ 
plied in a piece on page 12 on • 
February’ 6. 


HAN AN Ashrawi, the Pales- 
tinian minister for higher 
education, is a Christian, not 
a Muslim, as we said wrongly 
on page 11 on February 4. 


A 1735 drawing by George 
Raper reproduced in an item 
on the Images From Nature 
exhibition in Monday's paper 
was incorrectly captioned. It 
showed a grass tree; not a 
gum plant. 


Andrew Saint 


Edward Mills, architect, bom 
March 19, 1915: died January 22, 
1998 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers mav contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor. ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm Mondav to Friday. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
reader^ guardiun.co.uk. 


Jackdaw 


Staple diet 


WHEN cyclic relationships 
between sun and moon are 
well understood, they can 
open the entire natal chart in 
new ways, because each pair 
of planets also exists in a cy- 
clic relationship. We were 
not born into a frozen mo- 
ment in time so much as into 
a symphony of cycles that 
have continued to move for- 
ward and play out since our 
birth. Seen this way, a transit 
is no mere thunderbolt that 
happens to zap us. It becomes 
part of a much longer and 
more interesting story. 

But all this can get quite 
complicated, and sometimes 
the simplest observations are 


best So we might instead just 
resolve to increase attention 
to the present. We might try 
lying in wait for some big zuc- 
chini mind and experiment- 
ing with shifts into cyclic 
thinking. For example, in the 
little moment when my 
stapler runs out of staples, I 
am generally furious. I feel 
persecuted: “'Why does the 
stapler always run out of 
staples just when I need to 
staple something?" My big ex- 
pectation is that it should al- 
ways be full for me. 

I have lost the relationship 
between ray previous sta- 
plings and the present mo- 
ment, and, of course, I never 
check the stapler when I 
don't need it. Yet if I were 
more in a cyclic frame of 
mind, I wouldn't be so 
shocked by the limits of my 
stapler. I might even cele- 
brate the moment it runs out 
as a regular holiday along the 
wheel of our relationship, a 
cue to replenish and honour 
this faithful little servant. 

And I might say a blessing for 
all the future papers we will 
staple. 

Found by Lis Wakelin in The 
Mountain .Astrologer. 


Poor cow 


AN air-breathing sea mam- 
mal, this unfortunate animal 
I the manatee: or sea cow] is 
bom far-sighted, with no 
hand limbs and with a heart 
rate of just 30 beats per min- 
ute. Since most of its energy 
is used up just staying warm, 
the sea cow doesn't actually 
do very much. It won 't dive 
deeper than 30 metres and 
needs to surface every four 
minutes for air . so most of the 
time it just floats. 

Unfortunately, this means 
that it's rather prone to being 
run over by speedboats. Espe- 
cially since it tends to hang 
around the Florida coastline. 
By a particularly unfortunate 
quirk of nature, it is also both 
very tasty and totally ill- 
equipped to escape from 
hunters. Oh, and its blubber 
makes very good oil indeed. 

Sea cows that manage to 
avoid humans usually die 
from pneumonia (despite liv- 
ing in the warm seas of Af- 
rica, the Amazon basin and 
the West Indies)- Those that 
lie still enough to keep warm 
then face the possibility of 
death from starvation (they 


are the only vegetarian sea 
mammals in the world, but 
somehow they've evolved 
with teeth that are easily 
ground down by the mouth- 
fuls of sand and silt they con- 
sume). The sea cow's only 
claim to feme is being first 
spotted by Christopher Co- 
lumbus. Most of his sailors 
bad already seen the animal 
but mistook it for a mermaid. 
Sea cows are not having a 
muck better time than their 
land-loving counterparts, ac- 
cording to Arena. 


in a built-in monitor or via a 
television or computer. The 
price isn't exactly a snip at 
£399. but strict veggies can 
now snap away with a dear 
conscience. 

BSC Vegetarian. 


Hand of God 


IT HAS been suggested that 
football has become a new 
religion. Sky Sports has bom- 
barded us with Sean Bean 


Snap happy 


THE idea of a vegetarian 
camera may sound strange, 
but Ricoh recently launched 
the first camera — the RDC- 
300 — ever to receive the Veg- 
etarian Society's “V" symbol 
of approval. The label guar- 
antees that it is entirely free 
of animal ingredients. 

Many people aren't aware 
that gelatine is used in tradi- 
tional photographic film as a 
fixing agent, but this film is 
no longer needed with the 
RDC-300. When a picture is 
taken, the results can be 
viewed and edited instantly 


Vegetarian 

Hof stuff 
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BBC Vegetarian , . . photocall 


claim ing as much in grainy 
black and white. Up in the 
North-east, there's even a 
Newcastle-supporting nun. 
famed for her knowledge of 
the Magpies. 

[Cardinal Basil] Hume, un- 
surprisingly feels that the hy- 
perbole is getting too ex- 
treme. "I think that people 
use language which is over 
the top. To call football a reli- 
gion is too much. But there's 
no doubt that in places like 
Newcastle, when they've got 
a good team and they are 
playing welL then the spirits 
or the people are Lifted. Espe- 
cially in the North-east, 
where you’ve got a lot of un- 
employment and depression, 
it's good to have someth ing to 
support." 

Hume isn’t the only prom i- 
□ent cleric to bang h is team 
colours from the pulpit. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Dr George Carey, professes 
his love of Arsenal at every 
turn. Isn't there a certain 
irony in this as their teams 
colonise the last bastion of 
holiness? No. not altars or 
churchyards, but Sundays. 

"I'm a cleric So Sunday's an 
important day. It's a difficult 


one, that. It should be a differ- 
ent sort ofday, quite apart 
from the religious aspect of it. 
One day a week should be dif- 
ferent So I'm not really a 
great supporter of Sunday 
football. You should also 
spare a thought for all the 
back-up people who do all the 
work, the chaps who man the 
turnstiles and the caterers 
and all that." 

So, then, assuming the 
Geordies are playing on the 
other six days ofthe week, 
what should God's represen- 
tative in London SWi wear to 
the match? Surely not his 
clerical clobber? 

“I'd never go in disguise. 
You’ve got to be who you are. 
But I think I'd wear a scarf 
over my head." 

Four Four Two has a quite 
word with Cardinal Hume. 


Death Notices 


HOPKINS. Harry, dm pacehdly at homo 
■U.9B Sorely missed Oy ms wfla. No floo- 
ds Dona Ilona lo S ten Mr. 

JSffS - Dtoia F^n»a, bom 28.141, died 
9J.98. loved by AlfcX Emma and Daniel. 
JWiftOH. Ocitrudo, died peacefully Bill 


V Saniv mJJMed. Funeral 
TuflGdav 11m February, il.aOem a! Oxford 
udmoinnum. Ovfam dona Hons preferred 
to IIIMOfS 

NEWTON, On February «h. pcacohifty II 
TorMy Hqt pILit. Elsie aged 01 tormorly of 
tort. StiRaresmre wife of m* lars Rtf 
HuOefi Newton, mother or EHaabetn. dear 
grandmother erf Annabel. Andrew and Jon- 
athon grDai-grjnjmoUier ol James The 
lunerel servico *rfi u*o place at Exeter & 
Deiron Crematorium on Friday. February 

13m 31 7.30pm Family Powers only pul 
dteijlrt.ni II destreo. to 51 Edward » Par- 
■ch Church. Look. c-o F Christophers & Son. 
Bridge House. 0 KJngsbnaao Lane. 
Ashburton TQ13 /D* 

iSlf” s P° rtemdn onter- 

toinor. Old Owenlan. gcntkjman and friend 
of so many Died ai home in Highooln 
mura. Fob Sfh Fureraf Ol SL MIchaoTc 
Church. South iVove. NO on lues. Feb 

2-0 Followed by mermonl hi 
Hlghgaio Gumelery A a wrUcorrie Oona- 
nerra la Snalusr would be Appreciated. 


In Memoriam 


Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
Jackda wujguardian.co. uk. ■ fax 
01 71- 713 4366: write Jackda u». 
The Guardian, U9 Farringdon 
Road. London ECtR 3ER. 


BOOHOFF. Diane, in memory of a muon 
loved moiter who dksd a year ago lodav 
So sadly rmiood. Whh love morose. 
CAflKEV. R. I remember my (ovaty. j. 


Birthdays 




BOa&n - TAYLOR -KAY. nappy ah Birth- 
day. leva l mm Mum. Flmuuo and ebm. 

J? announeemam tofophone 

0»71 711436/ or fcu OP I 713 4!» between 
9urt' ana jptn Mon-Fti 
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Jonathan 
Freedland on 
Generation Next 


Saddantfs deady armoury 

Ncn^»vSSi 0SC0 ^’ c ^ * et hal. And they can’t simply be shot down. David Fairttall, Richard 

" 1 5“ r and Tim Radford report on the growing threats from such weapons’ proliferation 
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A NAGGING fear 

lurks behind the 
mounting threats to 
bomb the remnants 
of Saddam Hus- 
sein’s military machine: that a 
missile hidden somewhere in 
the Iraqi desert could dump 
tons of nerve gas or deadly 
anthrax spores on the popula- 
tion of Tel Aviv, or a dozen 
other cities within range. 

True, it is only a remote 
possibility Par more remote 
than it seemed during the 1991 
Gulf wag when the Scuds 
actually were falling on Tel 
Aviv and Riyadh. 

But Saddam has shown he 
has no qualms about gassing 
his enemies, even his own citi- 
zens. Years of p ain sta k i n g UN 
inspections have failed to 
account Cm* at least two of the 
Zraqi Scud missiles not used 
in the Gulf wan And, as an 
intelligence assessment from 
Whitehall revealed earlier 
this week, the UN inspection 
bods Unscom, simply does not 
know how many usable chem- 
ical or biological warheads lie 
hidden. Only in the past few 
months, according to the 
Defence Secretary George 
Robertson, a hitherto unroen- 
tioned chemical weapon — 
Agent 15 — has been identi- 
fied in large quantities. 

Whatever the real threat, it 
is plausible enough to send 
Israelis once more running for 
their gas masks. Elsewhere, 
scientists and intelligence 
agents — who for years have 
been emphasising the threat of 
nuclear proliferation — are 
turning their attention to the 
dangers of chemical and bio- 
logical warfare. 

The reason Is simple. In the 
words of Professor Paul 
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Scuds, and warheads poten- 
tially filled with a nth rav or VX 
nerve agent Syria, for exam- 
ple, is not seeking nuclear 
weapons as far as we know But 
it does have chemical weapons, 
and plenty of Scuds. 





T HE great concern 
nowadays, however, 
is not simply such 
weapons’ use by a 
rogue state such as 
Iraq; There is increasing con- 
cern about the threat from ter- 
rorist groups. CB weapons 
used against targets, either 
carefully chosen or random, 
cannot be controlled by con- 
ventional military action. 

The first large-scale chemi- 
cal-weapons attack by a non- 
state group took place in 
March 1995 in Tbkya Members | 
of the Anm Shinrikyo reli- 
gious sect released sarin nerve 
gas on the subway system, 
killing 12 and injuring 5,500. A 
droplet of sarin on the skin, or 
inhaled, renders the victim 
incapaMe, and soon dead. The 
sect had attracted a number of 
experienced scientists who, 
according to Japanese police 
Investigators, were also experi- 
menting with other sub- 
stances, Induding anthrax. 

- - It could have been worse. In 
1992, the head of the Anm cult 
went to Zaira ostensibly to 
help Ebola virus victims — but 
a US Senate report says it was 
to get samples (3|. Ninety per 
cent of Ebola victims die, hor- 
ribly within a week. 

There is evidence of other 
plans to use CB attacks. La 1995, 
an Ohio man was arrested try- 
ing to buy bubonic-plague cul- 
tures through the post A year 
latec German police seized 
from a neo-Nazi group a coded 
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disc with information about 
how to use mustard gas. 

Dr Alistair Hay a microbiol- 
ogist at Leeds University 
began warning of bio-weapons 
in terrorists* hands more than 
20 years ago. But even the con- 
vention’s signatories contain 
rogue forces. ’’One thin g that 
staggered me was the biologi- 
cal-warfare work on plague 
going in Russia in 1992. The 
government was saying one 
thing; and the KGB were run- 
ning a different operation. One 
wondered how much control 
some of these countries have 
over different rogue outfits.” 

If that worries you, there’s 
worse to come. The new sci- 
ence of genetic engineering 
raises a hazard to yet higher 
notches: the fear is that 
unscrupulous scientists could 
engineer even more lethal poi- 
sons or more virulent 
microbes. Yet work is going on. 
everywhere in the world, on 
the re-engineering of microbes 
for commercial and medical 
reasons. How can governments 
detect evil manipulation at lit- 
erally microscopic scales? 

Source s 8 (1} CIA ;(2) Biological 
Weapons: An Increasing Threat, by 
Wendy Bamaby (Medicine, 

Conflict and Survival, WoJ 1 3, No 4, 

1 897); fSJTTw Spectra of Biological 
Weapons, by Leonard A Cote 
(Scientific American, 1271 996). 
Weapons panel: ABC News; 
Unscom; Jane's Defence Weekly, 
August 141996; CNN; BBC News; 
Washington Post; US Defense Dept 
Pboto 0 vptesSctenraPhrtoLbrary 
Research: Matt Keating. 

David Faktiall Is the Guardian’s 

defence correspondent Tim 
Radford is science editor; and 
Richard Norton-Taykx writes on 
security and intelligence matters. 
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Bargains galore . • . Shoppers made np for their caution before Christmas by splurging on the New Year sales 

Cost of living plunges 


Larry Elliott 
Economics Editor 


R ECORD-breaking 
price reductions 
during the New 
Year sales sent the 
cost of - living 
plunging last month, enabling 
the Government to hit Its 
2.5 per cent inflation target 
for the first time since it was 
elected in May. 

Figures released yesterday 
by the Office for National Sta- 
tistics showed that shops 
were forced to mark down 
heavily on household goods, 
clothing and footwear In an 
attempt to entice cautious 
consumers back. 

Coming in the wake of fig- 
ures showing manufacturing 
industry' in the doldrums and 
the strong pound affecting ex- 
port performance, the good 
news on inflation prompted 
the City to speculate that in- 
terest rates have now peaked 
at 7 .25 percent 
Analysts said that the be- 


haviour of consumers — 
many of whom refused to pay 
the mark-ups demanded by 
shops and stores in the run- 
up to Christmas — made it 
unlikely that the Bank would 
sanction a sixth post-election 
rise in borrowing costs. 

The ONS said that the first 
January reduction in sea- 
sonal food prices since 1972 



and weaker housing costs, 
combined with the bargains 
on offer in the high street, 
had helped to bring prices 
overall down by 0.3'per cent 
last month. 

As a result, the annual rate 
of inflation was shaved from 
3.6 per cent to 3.3 per cent, a 
better performance than the 
City had been predicting. 

Underlying inflation — the 
measure targeted by the Gov- 
ernment. which excludes 
mortgage costs — came down 
from 2.7 per cent to 2.5 per 
cent, the ONS said. 

Clothing and footwear 
prices dropped by 6.6 per cent 
between December and Janu- 
ary, the sharpest drop for any 
month since records began in 
1947. 

In the household goods sec- 
tor. prices fell by 3.9 per cent 
in January, again the steepest 
decline on record. Big bar- 
gains were available for fur- 
niture. furnishings and do- 
mestic household equipment 

According to the ONS data, 
prices have risen by 60 per 


cent since 1987, but electrical 
appliances and women’s 
clothes are now cheaper than 
they were 11 years ago. while 
audio-visual goods cost al- 
most 40 per cent less. 

By contrast water charges 
have risen by more than 
150 per cent mortgages are 
twice as expensive and rail 
fares have increased by 94 per 
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cent. Price increases In Janu- 
ary were concentrated in 
those sectors affected by 
higher excise duties levied in 
last summer’s Budget. Alco- 
holic drink and tobacco 
prices both Increased by more 
last month than they did in 
January last year, slightly off- 
setting the price reductions 
elsewhere. 

Conservative Treasury 
spokesman David Heatbcoat- 
Amory said: “The fall in the 
inflation rate is further evi- 
dence that the economy is 
slowing under the pressure of 
high interest rates, the high 
level of sterling and the im- 
pact of the economic crisis in 
Asia. There can now be no 
case for Gordon Brown to 
raise taxes again in his 
March Budget." 

Simon Briscoe, chief econo- 
mist with City firm Nikko. 
said the figures showed infla- 
tion was “incredibly weak" 
and that everybody bad 
underestimated just how ag- 
gressive the New Year sales 
were. 


F INAL reductions 

screamed the message 
in Dixon's shop win 
dow. “Hurry while stocks 
Last.” Hie exhortation left 
Edward Palmer unmoved. 

Having paid more than he 
might have done for a per- 
sonal computer, he was in 
no mood to be harried into 
buying the printer he now 
wants to go with it 
Out shopping in Exeter 
high street yesterday. Mr 
Palmer said he had looked 
at four retailers while try- 
ing to mak e up h is mind. 

Economists were pro 
claiming yesterday that re- 
cord price-cutting in the 
January sales was a victory 
for frugal consumers who 
had refhsed to pay infla ted 
pre-Christmas prices. But 
for Mr Palmer, it was more 
a case of once bitten, twice 
shy. 

“Prices have dropped 
since Christmas and I am 
now going to get advice 
about the best make of 
printer to buy within my 
budget. If I had looked hard 
I could have got my com- 
puter cheaper.” 

With two young boys to 
shop for, Delia Gresham 
was more conscious than 
most of the need to look for 
bargains. ‘Tve found that 
the sales started before 
Christmas so the boys came 
to town and got trainers 
then. 1 do shop around be- 
fore purchasing anything 
and I very rarely shop In a 
corner shop now because I 
find the prices are too 
high." 

Analysts say Mrs 
Gresham is part of a grow- 
ing band of bargain-con 
scions shoppers, dubbed 
“new age" consumers by 
some pundits, who are 
resisting retailers’ at- 
tempts to put up prices. 

"In the last year we have 
seen shoppers adopting 
guerrilla tactics — when 
retailers put up prices, 
shoppers refused to walk 
through the door,” says 
David Bloom, of James Ca- 
peL 

December’s record price 
increases were met by stiff 
consumer resistance — 
sales slumped leaving 
retailers with a mountain 
of goods which they have 
been forced to sell at rock 
bottom prices. 

Mr Bloom says it is a sign 
of the new trend for con- 
sumers to go out of their 
way to get a bargain. 
“People will put in the time 
and effort to pay lower 
prices. With low inflation, 
people can see when shops 
hike prices and they resist 
it." 


Nomura runs out of energy 


Cefla Weston 
Industrial Correspondent 


J APANESE-OWNED fi- 
nance house Nomura In- 
ternational last night ef- 
fectively withdrew from the 
fight for Energy Group, the 
UK electricity and coal com- 
pany which owns Eastern 
Electricity. 

The decision leaves Pacifi- 
Corp's recommended bid of 
765p a share on the table and 
the group waiting to see 
whether Texas Utilities will 
secure the waivers it needs 
from US regulators to make a 
rival offer. 

In a statement Nomura said 
it had withdrawn "solely for 
reasons of price”, because the 


PaciflCorp offer was approxi- 
mately £1 higher than the En- 
ergy Group share price when 
Nomura bad first looked at a 
possible acquisition. 

Nomura had also failed to 
secure a deal for the sale of 
Peabody, Energy Group's US 
coal interests, and had discov- 
ered the company had an esti- 
mated £80 million a year in 
liabilities for employee Al- 
ness. But the finance house 
denied it would have been 
forced to leap UK regulatory 
hurdles to complete a deal. 

The move came as electric- 
ity industry chiefs Last night 
ruled out the imposition of a 
levy on every household to 
help cut costs for poorer con- 
sumers. The proposal, which 
was also condemned by con- 


sumers’ leaders, came as part 
of growing speculation about 
the content of the Govern- 
ment’s green paper review of 
utilities due to be published 
at the end or the month. 

Ministers have been look- 
ing at ways to ensure that low 
income households can also 
gain from the Introduction of 
competition in domestic gas 
and electricity supply. 

The review has yet to be 
agreed by Margaret Beckett, 
the Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary. but it is understood that 
consumer protection will be 
made the primary’ duty of 
utility regulators who will 
also have a duty to consider 
environmental concerns and 
vulnerable consumers, in- 
cluding those on low incomes. 


Silverdale pit to close 


David Gow 
Industrial Editor 


ORE than 300 miners 
are to lose their jobs 
when their Stafford- 
shire pit. Silverdale, is closed 
for the third and last time in 
five years later this year. 

Midlands Mining, the small 
private coal-producer that 
ran the pit. said geological 
problems had virtually wiped 
out the mine's reserves of 
marketable quality coaL 
Up to 337 employees could 
be made redundant by Octo- 
ber when production at the 
mine — around 900.000 tonnes 
a year — is likely to cease. It 
is the only Staffs pit left after 
centuries of mining . 


The pit. first threatened 
with closure by British Coal 
in 1992-93. was bought after 
privatisation by Coal Invest- 
ments. which collapsed in 
1996. and finally taken on by 
Midlands. “I think this time 
may well be the last time It 
doses.” said David Price of 
Coal UK. an industry newslet- 
ter. 

“It's devastating not only 
for the miners and their fam- 
ilies but for the villages sur- 
rounding the pit," said LI in 
Golding, Labour MP for New- 
castle-under-Lyme. 

An emotional Jim Sorbie, 
Midlands managing director, 
who toyed with the idea or 
bidding for some or the pits 
owned by RJB Mining during 
the coal crisis late last year. 


paid tribute to the workforce 
while offering up to 100 min- 
ers the prospect of develop- 
ment work at his firm's only 
other pit. Annesley ’ Bentinck. 
in neighbouring Notts — but 
60 miles away. 

He said: "They are abso- 
lutely desperate for Jobs and 
the guys who are here are a 
very good workforce; 1 would 
say exceptional. Most of them 
had already been made redun- 
dant by British Coal and 
found life outside the indus- 
try less attractive." 

Mr Sorbie insisted Mid- 
lands could meet its five-year 
contract with the generators, 
largely for 1.5 million tonnes 
a year for Power Gen. from 
Annesley. a view endorsed by 
analysts. 


Art dealers fear their trade will be precious no longer 


Dan Atkins o n 


L ONDON art dealers who 
sold about half a billion 
pounds worth or stock 
last year fear the party could 
come to a full stop at the end 
of 1998. New European taxes 
threaten a stampede of busi- 
ness to New York, according 
to the dealers' trade body. 

Booming trade ■ in 1996-97 
pushed turnover from about 
£400 miLlion to nearer 
£500 million. 

Dealers are especially 
pleased their turnover still 
outweighs the fine-art sales of 
the top auction houses, Soth- 
eby’s and Christie's, esti- 
mated at about £325 million. 


despite the trend towards auc- 
tion sales. 

But two measures from 
Brussels, due to take full ef- 
fect from mid- 1999. threaten 
to shrink London's 30 per cent 
share of the world art market 
ending its status as the 
world’s number two art cen- 
tre, and boost further the 
standing or the prime market. 
New York, which currently 
has about 40 per cent of all 
sales, according to the Society 
of London Art Dealers. 
Secretary-general Neil 

Smith said the boo min g fig- 
ures for 1996-97 "show just 
how much there is to be lost". 

Old Masters and British 
paintings up to 1850 took the 
biggest slice of the stock In 


trade, 31 per cent, up from 19 
per cent in 1995-96. Next came 
contemporary art post-1940, at 
22 per cent, down from 23 per 
cent last time. Fourteen per 
cent was taken by Impres- 
sionist and Modern British 
art. down from 23 per cent, 
and 19th century European 
and Victorian an accounted 
for 10 per cent. 

Dealers have joined forces 
with their rivals in the auc- 
tion houses to fight two Euro- 
pean measures they say will 

wipe out the London art mar- 
ket. The first, the so-called 
droit de suite, charges 2 to 4 
per cent on the value of every 
sale of a work or an during an 
artist's lifetime and for 70 
years after his death. In- 


tended to provide funds for 
struggling creative types, the 
impost, say critics, actually 
benefits only top artists. It is 
due to come in at the end of 
this year. About 23 per cent of 
London's £500 million sales 
would have qualified for droit 
de suite had It been In force. 

The second is the planned 
Increase on VAT on works of 
an imported from outside the 
European Union from the 2.5 
per cent imposed in 1994 to 5 
per cent. This is due to take 
effect in mid- 1999. 

Together, says the London 
an world, these taxes will de- 
stroy London — Europe's 

major art market — and drive 

the business to New York, 
where the taxes do nofapply. 
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Only partial relief 
for the pound 



Mark Milner 


Y ESTERDAY'S inflation 
figures will bring a mea- 
sure of relief to those 
companies, most recently 
Reuters. BOC and Unilever, 
which are still being hurt by 
the strength of sterling One 
factor behind the strong 
pound is the (relatively) high 
short-term UK rates and the 
perception that they could go 
higher. However, with the 
underlying rate of i nflatio n 
now bang on the Govern- 
ment’s 2.5 per cent target, the 
case for yet another rise in 
interest rates — fingers 
crossed that today’s earnings 
figures don't break the 5 per 
cent barrier — is weakening 
by the day. That was 
reflected, to an extent, by yes- 
terday’s fall against the mark. 

Unfortunately for those 
struggling with the strength 
of sterling, UK interest rates 
are for from being the whole 
story. Indeed there are argu- 
ments for suggesting they are 
not even the main story. 
Though the Bank of Eng- 
land's repo rate — the equiva- 
lent of the old base lending 
rate — is almost four percent- 
age points above its German 
counterpart, the position at 
the long end or the yield curve 
is very different UK band 
yields are barely 100 basis 
points above Germany's. 

At least part of the pound's 
popularity is based on inves- 
tors' reluctance to hold 
marks. The outlook for the 
German economy is hardly 
rosy, while the uncertainties 
still surrounding the single 
currency project continue to 
engender caution towards the 
mark. 

Sterling could well undergo 
a downward correction once 
the London markets believe 
the UK interest rate cycle has 
peaked. Indeed, on past form, 
they are likely to go from ex- 
pecting a rate rise to a rate 
cut in one easy step — a de- 
velopment the Bank is un- 
likely to want to encourage. 

Even the change in market 
expectations over interest 
rates will provide only partial 
relief, however. Like it or not. 
the longer-term outlook for 
sterling is linked to the single 
currency. 


headed by arch rivals Bloom- 
berg — in a market where the 
consolidation of the global fi- 
nancial services industry is 
eroding the client base. 

Reuters is not the only one 
to find the going getting 
rougher. On Monday Dow 
Jones took a $922^ million 
(£570 million) writedown, 
mainly against its Dow Jones 
Markets financial data opera- 
tion — a business it got into 
through its purchase of Teler- 
ate back in the mid-1980s. 

Critics Haim to see flaws in 
Reuters’ strategy. They argue 
it has struggled to keep up 
with the competition in bond- 
pricing services; that it has 
concentrated selling real-time 
data to investment bankers 
and traders, rather than ana- 
lytical systems to fund man- 
agers; above all, that it has 
been too cautious in deploy- 
ing its strong cash flow to 
take it into new markets. 

Reuters remains unrepen- 
tant, preferring to return 
£1.5 billion to shareholders 
rather than splash the cash 
on acquisitions. Its Reuters 
3000 information terminal 
may not have quite met its 
sales target, but the group 
professes itself satisfied. It is 
worth remembering, too, that, 
ami d the problems, Reuters 
retains a market share that , 
in other industries, would be 
regarded with envy. 


Rough for Reuters 

^^“HESE are hard times for 
I Reuters, the once omnip- 
1 otent financial informa- 
tion and services combine. It 
Is not simply a question or the 
strength of the pound, albeit 
that sterling's strength is 
being shouldered with some 
of tbe blame for a sharp foil in 
second-half profits, nor oT the 
grand jury probe in the US 
into the activities of Its Reu- 
ters Analystics operation, 
though Lhe latter has cast a 
cloud over the share price. 

The real problems are oper- 
ational, a combination of 
tough competition — spear - 


Euro profits 

D AVID Clementi, tbe 
Bank of England's dep- 
uty governor, was in 
New York last night, flying 
the flag for the City — and for 
the European single cur- 
rency. His message was 
straightforward. When the 
euro is introduced at the be- 
ginning of 1999, London will 
be the place In which to do 
business in the new currency. 

His arguments are familiar. 
London is an international 
market, with institutions and 
exchanges well prepared for 
the single currency and able 
to provide a full range of ser- 
vices. There was the now fam- 
iliar addendum that London 
is not merely a UK asset, it is 
a European asset too. 

That message may play well 
in New York. It does not go 
down too well in Europe, least 
of all in Frankfurt and Paris. 
Many on the Continent resent 
the British attitude to the 
euro. They see it as allowing 
them to take all the risk of an 
ambitious enterprise while 
reserving to the City many of 
the profits. Nor do they accept 
the logic of Mr dementi's ar- 
guments. Even as the deputy 
governor was preparing to 
woo the Americans, France's 
European Affairs Minister. 
Pierre Moscovici, was urging 
the Paris markets to take ad- 
vantage of the UK’s absence 
from the initial launch of the 
euro. Certainly the French de- 
rivatives market, Matif, is co- 
sy ing up to its opposite num- 
bers in Frankfurt and Zurich 
to make life as difficult as 
possible for London's Llffe. 

Nor are US investors neces- 
sarily that keen to do busi- 
ness in euros — whether in 
London or elsewhere. The 
2 billion euro global offering 
from the European Invest- 
ment Bank later this month 
will be an interesting test of 
America's appetite for the 
new currency. 


Fifty projects unveiled 
for fast-track treatment 


Larry EHlott 


F IFTY prestige projects 
worth a total of £8 billion 
are being targeted by the Trea- 
sury for fast-track progress in 
a move to breathe new life into 
foe Private Finance Initiative, 
it was announced yesterday. 

Paymaster General Geoffrey 
Robinson said that the Govern- 
ment would be focusing toe 
efforts of its task force on push- 
ing ahead with a limited num- 
ber of “significant" contracts 
rather than putting every con- 
ceivable project out to tender. 

The troubled £3 billion 
Channel Tunnel Rail Link is 
the most expensive deal on the 
list, which also Includes all toe 
secondary schools In Glasgow, 
and a £200 million new accom- 
modation project at the GCHQ 
eavesdropping centre in 
Cheltenham. 

Under the new approach, 
each of toe projects chosen for 


the elite 50 is either big. high 
profile, highly replicable, or 
ground breaking. Mr Robinson 
said that be was aware of the 
concern that the selection of 
only 50 projects risked down- 
grading perfectly good deals 
that fell outside the list. 

The Paymaster General said 
that since the election nearly 
30 projects worth £15 billion 
had been signed, adding: “Tbe 
PFI is alive and kicking by arty 
standards." 

Included in the Govern- 
ment's priority list are: 

• The Channel Tunnel Rail 
Link: £3 billion. 

• Eleven hospitals in Eng- 
land: £50-£12i) mill i nn each. 

• New accommodation project 
at GCHQ: £200 million. 

• Refurbishment of MoD 
main building: £180 million. . 

• A13 Thames Gateway Road 
in Essex: £150 million. 

• Building Marchington and 
Onley prisons: total of 
£160 million. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.34 
Austria 20.29 
Belgium 59.53 
Canada 3.28 
Cyprus 0 049 
Danmark 11.06 
Finland e.te 


Franca 9.64 
Germany 2.88 
Greece 458.24 
Hong Kong 1228 
India 63.79 
Ireland 1.147s 
Israel 5.90 


Italy 2.871 
Malta 0.63 
Netherlands 3.2387 
New Zealand 2.70 
Norway 12.05 
Portugal 294 49 
Saudi Arabia 6 02 


SuDptlod by NatK/Ml /exchtdlna Indian rupaa and Israab zftnkolf. 


S«Wiw 161 
South Africa 7 S3 
Spain 243.07 
Sweden 13 M 
Switzerland 
Turkey 351.1 IQ 
USA 1 3967 
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Sailing 
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S^sis 

trouble as 
ma st snaps 


BobR she ro nan 

unlucky end to the 
British round-the- 
worid racer's hopes 




ILK CUT tv. 
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gSHHH 

• ^c^^a W d h e erema Jor 

SlliC Cllt wa c k llM 

when - accordinc to a 
. “^**8® from Smith, -there 
"g? SSl? Ut <* nowhere- 

dSlfS'f “The Buys on 
aecK looked up and saw the 

break abSve ft e s £ond 
spreaders. The surprise 
' the break 

««urred when nothing was 

- ^PP 01 ^- We’d had 

- ge same rig up for several 
hou rs in a moderating breeze. 

, k e 1 f uys ^ve recovered 

■ tte broken section and sails 
mra the water and are busy 
building a jury rig. Luckilv 

• jne original spar is still stand- 
ing to the second spreader. 
Very fortunately no one was 
hurt He added that the 
beat's systems were all intact 
"We currently intend to sail 
under jury rig to Ushuia In 
the Beagle Channel just in- 


dig*^ sr - Ph± u„ 

haps alUhf t", 0 " 1 !: j* r - 
Ci?Su ,L he * d0 u>U Silk 

nine * ^ ^° als aro sllU run- 

iSpS-Mart 

went leaden all did badly 
Jri ‘be remaining legs, 
he boats are nearing the 
Sre !if 2a f doUs P flrt of the 

race, the tip of Cape Horn 
H * re there is always the 
danger of small icebergs. EF 
Ij^nyiiage’s crew spotted one 
Set hi^ 3 "I l,e long and luO 

cer fi? bUt there is less dan- 
°ne of these than 
growlers", chunks or 

S ShS ** size ° ra raji,u y 

t^r, i liCh are almost sub- 
merged and therefore virtu- 
ally invisible. 

, i .® a f ll t r yesterday Silk Cut. 

which had led the race the 

K!n US day ' Struck some 

uoatmg ice on the starboard 
side forward of the mast, leav- 
ing a gash six feet long and an 
inch across in the outer skin 
of the hull. 

Despite the ice and snow, 
the leaders are making very 
high speed. In the 2-1 hours to 
noon yesterday five boals 
achieved more than 420 miles. 
EF Language was the fastest 
with 436 . Innovation 
Kvaerner next with 430. To- 
shiba achieved 424.4, Merit 
Cup 424.2 and Swedish Match 
4223. 

EF Language was 15 miioc 
in front of Swedish Match, 
with Merit Cup 45 miles be- 
hind in third place. By mid- 
night EF Language bad cov- 
ered 447.6 miles and was an 
track to beat Silk Cut's world 
record of 499.1. 
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Suny Bay is bad 
value with 1 2st 


Chris Hawkins thinks the Grand National 
runner-up has a tough task with top weight 


UNY BAY, second to 
Lord Gyllene at Ain- 
itree last year, has 
, been hiked 251b and 
burdened with top might of 

12 stone in ♦t»te season's Mar- 
tel! Grand National to be run 
on April 4 yet is still antopost 
favourite at 14-1 with Coral 

and 16-1 with Hffl’s. 

This is rank bad value for 
only Red Rum has won the 
race tinder that weight in the 
last 30 years and Suny Bay 
has done little to suggest he is 

^ntiiAr In that in n nIH 

At the moment he is not 
even frt, suffering from a 
pulled mnscle in h|« hind- 
quarters, although Charlie 
Brooks, his trainer, is hoping 
to start cantering him next 
week. 

“The weight is no great sur- 
prise." said Brooks. “I 


wouldn't rule out running 
Suny Bay in the Greenalls at 
Haydock on February 28. but 
we have got to get him right." 

Besides Suny Bay, Brooks 
has Couldnt Be Better (list 
71b} in the National but he too 
is under a cloud and >i»c been 

running a temperature. 

Looking back to last sea- 
son’s race — and remember 
horses that run well one year 
often do so again and again — 
the fourth Buckboard 
Bounce, trained by Gordon 
Richards, must come into the 
reckoning. He was just under 
four lengths behind Suny Bay 
but can meet him on 251b bet- 
ter terms. 

“Buckboard Bounce could 
be the one. but he disap- 
pointed me last time." said 
Richards of the 12-year-old 
who was pulled-up in a 


How the entries are rated 


Suny Bay 8124 

Ttaa Grey Uook— 1811-8 
Caridnt Ba Banar. 11-11-7 

Cyborso 811-7 

Sartor 0 Betntt 811-5 

Aeringaai Boy. 1811-5 

CoomeHilt 811-6 

Hougn Ouext„ 1811-4 

Chenanger do Luc _8ii-S 

Brimori lOito 1811-2 

Bute jafeaa 181812 

Ganarri Write 8186 

Antonin „ 1844 

Son of War - 1144 

CoMcAoeay 1044 

Brave Highlander .. 188-8 

MllwaU — 1244 

Panctio's Tango- 844 

taro or PrabM s-8r 

mvar Mandate 114-7 

Another Excuse — 104-7 

DhvaB Dancer 8-87 

Una's Choice ID-84 

Jurassic Ctaaric 114-6 

Crinmarriol ATOM .. 124-7 
Tartan Trataalndi. 1187 

Gtomou... 1886 

WhM A Hud 1M-5 

Valiant Warrior 1886 

DO RIgMy 884 

Irish Stamp 844 

Indian Arrow- ..... 1886 


Samtea 884 

Go Go Qaflani-. 884 

Kerry Orated 1884 

Deatin dtavuvel 7-83 

Colonri In CMsf B-83 


Eartn Sumnat 1810-5 

Bans Ute—._ 8186 

AvroAiuon 18183 

Back Bar 1883 

Kendal Cavalier 883 

Andre Laval 1 882 

Nahthan Lad 8104 

Genartal Command 18183 

Forma 1V183 

Young Hiudar 11-182 

Egypt LBfl Prince- 18102 
Buckboard Bounce. 18181 
Wylda HMa 11-180 

Gomwln B-83 

Gtantne Five 11-83 

River Loaria 882 

aoenMJ Tara Away 1881 

MonlBCM — — 84-1 

Druid's Brook— 880 

Rarical Choica 8-80 

Dames 74-0. 

Stormenteer._.._.- 880 

Christy 87-13 

Gritfine Bar 187-12 

Cariboo Gold 944 

Linden's Lotto 880 

Mlrade Man 18813 

Turning THx 11-813 

Cbrtotmas Gone .. 12811 
Yeoman Warrior— 11-811 

PareonaBoy 8811 

Danger Baby — 8811 

Thermal Warrior— 187-11 

Tinm Tyrant 124-12 

Ganaral Crate ____8812 
McGregor Ttaa Third 

Winter Bella— 187-10 

Maple Dancer 187-10 

Top Javelin 11-7-10 

Amtrte Expreas— . 11-810 

Go Universal 18810 

Time For A Run J1-81D 

Cfel do Brion 8810 

Court Uetody 18810 

Mlnrite Express 87-10 

Decyborg. 7-7-10 

Kadi - _ 8810 

Pond Knas 888 

• Maximum 40 runners. 
10 st minimum wrigrx. 




Wolve rhampton (A.W.) || Ascot Jackpot card with form guide 


hunter chase at Kelso last 
week. 

Many of Richards horses 
have been below par this sea- 
son and the Penrith trainer is 
still waiting for The Grey 
Monk (list 81b) to come right. 
Altogether he has nine 
National entries, including 
Addington Boy (21-5) and 
McGregor The Third (9-11). 

Young Hustler has been 
something of a standing dish 
at Ain tree, finishing close up 
twice although he missed the 
race last year. He has dropped 
111b in the handicap and with 
lost 2 lb looks nicely treated. 

His poor efforts early on 
this season can be ignored as 
his stable was badly out of 
form and Nigel Twistion- 
Davies now reports Mm in 
good form at home. 

“Young Hustler Is being 
trained for the National but 
I’ve also got Earth S ummi t 
(10-5) who is in good nick and 
will run in the Greenalls be- 
fore going to Aintree,” said 
Twiston-Davies. 

Rough Quest (11-4) has 101b 
more than when winning the 
race in 1996 but trainer Terry 
Casey still believes his 
12-year-old has another big 
race in him. 

'I'd really like to win the 
Gold Cup with him but 
Wouldn’t say no tO an other 
National,” commented Casey. 
“He was dehydrated after his 
recent third to See More Busi- 
ness at Cheltenham and is 
capable of much better than 
that Don't write him off.” 
Jenny Pi tman is the grande 
dame Of the Natio nal she hag 
a great record with two win- 
ners, plus the winner of the 
race that never was, and Mu- 
rinhim Nahthen Lad and Am- 
trak Express are her big 
hopes this year. 

Nahthen Lad, ninth last 
year, is dropped 6Q> but alter 
an encouraging seconnd to 
General While at Waydnoir 
last month ran badly at Uttox- 
eter on Saturday. 


KEN OLIVER 
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Plan For Proa 
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TOP FORM 


Bathe Id ligfil 
baton Symphony 
Plan For Profit 


150 
.. 220 
. 250 
325 
-356 

A3 5 PmlS Pm Tel 

AH^ra iji w. Rye sand trade. toft-handed, of just under im with iumi of 380yds. 
Gang: Standard. ★ Denotes bflnkerc. 
hmac No advantage. 

} tong dfettaoca fcmm to ir Segafa (2.5Q J J ONe*. CumfitB. 181 rules 
Sewn toy wfanerc 3.55 Cringe Bush 
Btatarod first tae None. Hsmnfc 3-55 Fa»y Domna 
Hffiw h bradds after horse's name denote days since last oudrq. J. Junps. 
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TOP FORM 


EnrSUto 

Cbanpfaw AsftwelBor 

Qynrt Gysart 

Strong Promise Stung Prorata 

Flddfcg ibe Facts fab) RbdSoo The Facts 
Gray Shot Grey Shot (nb) 

iSpring 


^ B 5Q NaiE ABCITOH HAiDSf STAKES 


120 
1 2.00 
2.30 
1 3.05 
135 
| 4.05 

4 -35 

1 Tasting, right-handed frianpdar cone of IXm wfth 240yds rw-lri. 

, Gotag: Good, good to Ihn In places, * Denote banters. 

Long dfetanee taniR One Man &05) 6 Rtohanfe. Curtate. 
288 mfes. 

ten d m rahma i. 2.00 Chanpleve. 

_ JteBd Aral flme: 230 Pteasue Shared, feared: None. 
Rguree In braefteto alter horse's name denote days since last outing, 
f. Fla. 


Tm 4f £2.762 (9 declared) 
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John Baoy 6-9-2 “T 

CVAds 4-8-13 

06002 imafctepSGVtafcail 5-8-11 L 

25 PMteCatopMNUBmin 5 - 8-11 5 

3262-4 Bates teUaHM lad iModon 4-88 

00-540 Kto Daifl (23) H Hoteotau 4-88 

5-4 Ban hunt 3-1 most 7-1 5»cfcfce. 8-1 Vtaertaod. 1 D -1 Ute Aft 14-1 Paste Own. 20-1 
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SEVHIN CUUMH6 LASTED STAKES 

6f £2,316 fl3 declared} 

OMAGLItanT-ft-U 

(M)ra0S?«« 5-6-12 

^-mifciLStt4ar-8-io . 

■ PE« 4-8-10 


10523- 
65-102 
-23212 

0106-3 Mresmaov 
00853 MDIJtRmnit . _ 

46000- WOBrthiWJcqftdUhMi 5-6-4 _ 
-30222 8tei Beat (UJCOflPIMara 68-4 
00086 SfiMvPRnmJLIfinfc 10-6-2 




: 3-1 total Spnptanr. 7-2 P» Bboca 4-1 Diem Kant 5-1 
20-1 Mb Canard. 9r Tateer. 
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5-10-5 JMOI* 83 
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^tH.«nB^|MMwtoaiian5ted8behWSaUirBautaaaKin»i 
3a A SL hcteKfi Mnd ad. txa VMq RjpsMD 9 a Hmubi hi «B A Gd 
Srew B BMMtt lor ptea4dibdM fan i3ti. Med eBMieRpSu ia Sou tana 
rran by SaMon Businas at Kosax 3m ctiStL Pn-rciiS% Bods »lt tor CJatowr 

teli«:litaa»tai m» ii2iii9ot0irgi t> ni 7w tai Lnlian. hi Mp^Ar 
2iltaQakntanhi9diG6ffii. 
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HSBC JAKES CAPa . 

REYNOtBSTOM NOV CHASE I BBC2 

3m 1 1 0yds £1 8.B40 (6 declared} 
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533410 Btaa«SM8(n) DMA 6-10-0 gltawf N 

jtotaw^PWtoorte 7-168 C Mfite w 
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1-1422 RreRrFraOMflUJihnstan 4-108. 
00053- <to«*ftoBart(C) JSprart* 48-13 - 
16000- nrnwwmwBtrgWW Item 488 — 
23185 BtarrfarBdQi (180 6 L Moore 48-4 
1-1113 
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S mii 3 6o*a«rew wftpgm m & 

flUOQr S*ato(J3^(05JJtf)M 7-6-10 


68-H 



tfl2| ft JMdgat 8-108 

emip re'rStawia^iwMTrJ f Mky’n - 

30P48 ZfatoUp (411 MsPJcrtBr 8-108 * Abj« 78 

-103 f? StotPte pi) RBatea 7-108 D tedter* 75 

tLEjr SMfa 13-2 Mo te 7-1 Omav Baa a San* 81 Oajrete, 
Rateqs. Mai S« l Ohm Btec, PWnred. 

- tad com ainBiilBiBt bwtad »d no «« itaal 
d 12 31 bd«d Nadn FUdd Tsnataer an 51 i^nkB Ue. 91 Mmk Fadbd tao 

M ftw.y. tolHl dlte aggitaaar iM3d.Nl bom n d ilMtad 
^^»ft*«»an»>qpt»fctolftwn;lida>.aoanBreOM.add 
. a hBfl taO CiKte MJtmxmi 2m M sd hac hda. 60 rracwta I4erer {tod ta 
cWteoga, 6fc of 15i 33 bebfcd ton Mar d /tea 2n 4f no> lih. S#. IMtaaaari: 
Ran w pace 6n 2 «* M cl 15. ifl bektad Ttjgpetao g Keann 3ai hop hde. 
SoBto OtSay f^rajuired stadr fid. ran or onarro to W oM4. ia 
bddnd EnwdgA a Otertwa an ti xu haw hat. 6*88^ 




2 I 00^ N0V1GEGHASE 


203 


■THAMES HANDICAP 

hm4f £3,388 (7 declared) 

6052-5 SW® ^.^; 0 


S t - 

' 

Its laL 33-1 Srry dord Qmmer. 

ee WBJAHD SBJUHG STAKES 3YD 

I#95f n,738 (12 declared) 

SHOBHIIISSr 


2m £10^11 (4 declared} 

P-11F3 Mterel BwIBlKOaPlUte 7-11-4 „| 

&F1 Oareyljfl (I?) p^NHfindssoi 8-11-4 N A 
0534? Ito land ftgnmteJiteteB 7-11-4 ... ■ L_ 

811131 cm«fare(Rgi>u(toc s-«w ap 

1811 Oaoptow. 3-1 A3MI tew. Qasay Lrt 7-1 Ttw Land tom. 

.. . . dW ;A«tew<a^iai2ndiJ^2w.»>MeMfcn3nlal5bd*dQuaan 
or Spds a Qatonam as m di , Gd. Cteng La± Led dtr 4 u. bed Brow 
Ml a DancaSB an aw th. tel Tb* tod «orefc hi cn Ml. hd of 5. 4 b3*d 
6 »sa aaretet im hm terean ad. eo 4*. 
«sd to bad arsy Grel 9 « UgJW 2n m A Gd-Sto 


2.30 SjSMggTgPggS 


'HANDICAP HURDLE 

3m £8,01 3 (6 declared) 


BBC2 



383 

304 


F84P0 


61112 Gre-tDR( 
1/52F- “ 


5451 3 Warm For 
-P2P54 ted 
21-511 IM 


lad^HCOJPHDtte 1811-10 

A P IfcCW *•» 

ia(42R (GO) tts II Jonas 810-11 

— D “ 


.Plttte 7-10-3 . 1 . 

.'J0’Sw8i08-. T J MwpM* 
I OH 810-0 C - 


nrrn 48083 State For Itoffl 

a. jisss s ssstm ■= » - — * m 1 

ft* lie. 181 Itoio. — — — 

AVON HANDICAP 3TO 

__ 7f £3,436 (7 declared) 

•SBSfflBaRfittg 

saa® 

HE23 PW»» ZlLZ* 


BMMs: 138 Goal 81 1hn» Firtinea. 82 Wtiw For Ptaren. 7-1 M Sbdbor, 
12-1 maanSsred. TnasuaAaah 

real GUBE- Pfareat Stearate HO) « wadanad 3 od. 13» d 1& 38 bttand 

9MU7)iMa)Mteiito2n«lawHlk,Hte BiMtUd 7liuaa«racti» tata. 

id d ia a benfcd Tflooefco a ten 3m hcv Me, SB. irawn ilgalK Tnded 
taatar3 mi M 8k U rate wn tw Foedrter Star ■ UgUd3n no* et. (5S Mnrer 
FvPte|«Kl*dtota2a4una8ta&aad«faL3n1c418,atMndateldTrqiwta 
WnwaJii4lfnpWta.>*T.»dtlimin; Iad3dna2ni.4iidsd.7i bared Lot 
Ba Ft»* d Dcnaas an 41 hop o®, Gd Vana FWDtegB La aaraown 2 ow, bed 
Ttey 9nm d a tesagnten 5f neap bde. &FSH. 


P)Hltendasai7-l87 

W32 Ag«Fdte Wjj)WNanto811-6 iwg B 

Sl£ ffliyii ' re WJfiatam 811-5 aprcgw bi 

81131 HBTatandinQtoJfMren7-1l8. A Ddtete* 88 
tbe IdHKta, 78 Mae Odbwn, 81 

USMMYdna lataNreten ten ima. Gdto HMnBikw ftacto laf 2 (iA 

swBi , sa i sraSiff5SK issrsa 

FmtoteBan^Gd^ntTdiaKklalfaretedMdanMltaitopMBB 
to in m DbaoM ten hap ih, fid 


4 fkCFBBBAIK NOVICE HURDLE 

■M/%# 2m 1 1 0yds £3,664 (9 declared) 

«n no-n n— i. war gn nj ob M i-r c - _ _ 

s l? SEfi'JS’JS _ a pm* mm 

W 33 <taare d l HiU (1BJFatoar6-iM A Botafate 74 

25 photon F«7>DB»«5-n-4 P tedkp 

■6 3 B rood IHaM M| (18)GMaretoBi8n-4 __ 

H 2 gj* toaiai-i ■V'ffaoS 

■7 o 1km orua>njAkdm 8118 6 taoar 

2 S ■krtte«r(IRjBF)l*sJCtcl8lI-4 I KBremo 

m N Witem dRltoUa|tat6-1813 ■ ten** 77 

T3-6&W Sot 81 Bendom. Hng km MrKar. 181 
aroooa rexn. ZO-i ocnera Aswrtrr 


■ — j: Lad 3 m beta HjkBna lldltaaogdontennwhto 

»atey8tato^<giii0?i) l <.aild8.T4ibdwdliwtaiHriytaStadoreiad 

hto to Mad Beta Baden don Nadared fax ted of 15. W bertnd Uotan « 


LocHtar tea raw lito SA Brood 

id 9, 271 bated 


3tohanLtedd2l 


gLM^oleSmrj toureSsB »adaji!teii 1 d 10. n’bdMMamUteiM 
Bomt ted rod bton vtian U rro oa WMao 2*i 41 no hdta. Gd 


ASCOT STANDARD OPEN NATIONAL HUNT 
RAT 

2m 1 1 0yds £2,453 (25 declared) 

1 KtffttfRWMtoMl-fi a p 

8— fa to WTatetmOMs 8H-4 C U 

CteSUaNteto811-4 II 

Itedfcij team >6Ttppg 811-4 ctere 

Bate torP6eraga*8l 1-4 fi 

'■todlro (36) amon Ert 811-4 

tooO Ndtotaoi 811-4 ■ ■ 

INTa4m-0ma8t1-4 ■ 

nDRFOMteteOL 811-4 L 

ito allows 81 1-4 p 



arJHJlbni8l1-4 

J aftad 811-4 



NCnarce 811-4 Eintar 

. Ton J Cote* 811-4 7 J “ * 

00 0r»Fio*Mm(53)TPWMB811-4 J 

0 Rkk| Treat (I^RSudfar 81 1-4 


snrdteropoSas" 11-4 

0 naBBTte#aftKpRftSndi8liT”_.i Ahpm S 
totoTloCopaJ0B811-4 ■ A ntagofi 

6 TmaoStorfl^Us JPknro8l0-6 — 

BdtoB 2-1 taka tente 13-2 Ida Mro. 7-1 yaMAS**, 81 Under Vo 
gapat 181 Boare Mata. T» And Tim 181 Krtfs tel UdEcgo. te nro»a 


COURSE SPEOAUSTS 


2 Qg cysET stair mmz 


. r ifccm pt* as 

■joan s 

.. C Inriher ffl 68 


2m3f110yds£37 1 104(3dflc) | BBC2 

CP-115 OtoNafflWWWfiftfctoitt 18187 A 
-F211P Smraa«iniHl(471CT>toSr8a*8u-7 6 
41521- Shore Pimta peg foq Glutted 7-11-7 


■ •90 


Be(kD:E«6CnelhD.5-4SnngRini2,8iSBiorBBelntt 


Jodrec 


is tens % LndSl 


APHcCbt 

JOtearae 


iRW 

llfeaodd 

CUrodya 


2A 33 25.8 *344? 
24 102 235 +7 31 
23 120 182 3639 
19 88 213 -3153 

IS 123 146 -1LB5 
tt 54 165 *-1350 
10 71 141 *1138 


Id An % IMIS 



P Batata 


18 76 23.7 -1A1 

15 93 761 *1296 
13 B3 206 -80B 
13 tt 143 -2324 
12 101 116 -5293 
7 38 18.4 -1964 
7 52 13J5 -1135 


Ludlow runners and riders 


KSIOUVBl 


TOP FORM 


(■*>} Mr Sarong 6a*e 

lamM 

Nyi 


1.40 HahM^Hret 

2.10 BqrihaaSMr 

2.40 Cool Spring 

115 Kr Strong Gate 

3A5 ^ 

4.15 

4.45 HM 

Sharp, itot-handed owl tack of IXm \Wh 250yds nn-h. 
fistag Good. * DentoB bferim. 

Ijh ttotaocta tnmtema {Stared Image (1.4Q) & BtM to Heaven 
(3.45) J Poulton, E Sussac, 185 mOBS. 

Sb*bb (Mr tetaoere: None. 

Mtoerad fint toe 140 Cotta. Mss Mytette; 145 Kestorta. 
Wnmfe 240 Sal/s Totals. 

H^res in tnctais sAar luWt none denote days stae test outing 
r, Rat 




CHURCH SIRETT0N SRIJNG HANDICAP 
HURDLE 

2m £1,774 go (teetered) 

OW10 teKOotatarotofa) (CD) (Bn RUi 7-11-10 

——— — ter S Barack p) 

k(G3tefi6(BRMsL«MtoooMW 


te032 



811-6. 

. . PBtwa 7— 11-4 1 

8 deter 811-4 c 

JlkW»811-7. 

W W Ttea 181813 

- or 



810-2. 


D 64ff toe to* m some 7-10-2 tog 


2 e§ /^BRnNHORIN NOVICE CHASE 

■ 1 W3m £2,762 (12 dadarad) 

™ ABtek Bey (7g| D IM. 811-2 « H 

WS2-U «*•»»« ItaH lfaN»8182 J F 



UtortoD 


P-MEP 

402520 JMdtetop) 


SPP-re MHMd(Btef Jonto8lM 

0/1-n Ijocroadro JMJD} BIT Fenkr 7-1V-2 

562526 tmMBTOtryC27)JOW811-2 


2ff-» M am fO) tea CHkto ll-n-2 V 

Mtktt 82 Bafts a*. 7-2 Lanaartn JK. 82 Unfed Gentry, 81 
81 tod Tftaon. 181 HxMnto. 181 fe* Area 



O A #\HBHEY HALL COLD CUP MARES 
«**%# HANDICAP HURDIE 

2m 5f 110yds £2.827 (II dedaracO 
-41231 Itoi Baberto (FIR J O'Shea 8180 


124313 
31 
353-13 
-22253 

T234I! SpteaBnaai 

64-368 5J5 ftetea 

&-2S0 
W318 Aril 
00063 a H* 

BBOre PM 
idteK 81 Mr Ftteno, 81 
7-11fin taa. 1 81 3*tag 


«0 W4teto*8lt-1 A 

|B|T*te*81V41 A 


)WO0f 7-1812 — G 

111 Pipe 818W Jl 

1l*fl 18188 _7 
1810-8 . ft S 


ft DtfcCata 810-0 _S 
F into 7-10-0 B J Km 




OriSptaB. 


3.15 


M IFMtoH ^ arto. -data 81 Mm Agto »-l 
6-5 rm Id. 7-2 StalP »**» »»-« rw 


ATTVWI0D MBHKBAL TROPHY HANDICAP 

chase 

2m 4f £3,843 (7 declared) 

3RW3 tetPitoeom«Chw»i 812-0 H tern (7) 7 1 

S4-34 BftNw (Spates CBhdi 181810 S Wfem It 

ran v Ml Ift pgTFaaM 8ii-5 Ntanm - 

U30311 ftMft|Gtel|a)P9Pteteft8«8n A Brontan 


re-822 RretackUdfSI) ft NT«U»4Ms 81810 


? mtantossnszin - 


PETKi STB^Saia BUUDSI I&MLE 


*2m £2.724 (18 declared) 


000 ftr ft 


H MM 811-6. 


D J 


.CMtttak8l1-0. B Negro « — 

VWd811-6 

M fcfia al Bit naan 1 HI - TV 

T ftl 811-6 ftrrTyew - 

DMcbefaai81t-6 1 JbboMaMB 

npnaam8n-8 s re* » 


nmm m 


Otearifttffft 

323 ItoropVNi, 

035 Pane* (toft . . 

. )Wlto811-6 

0 tenuitetepB)wyRp»8ll-8 J 

StP Bdwtete j O) R lea 811-6 ■ 

f SaKaao (15) ABatey 811-6 S 

/P-PRJ ftriBMdtetataC0)Ttoft 7-11-8 — 0 uptan* - 

50 tetellBBaMn(ftJCPW&a811-3 AS Mb — 

568 (tewronftlMtiOlte 7-183- V 
0a 1ft temriteBPnroa 811-3 _ J 

23 SronWi(?1)Ntencleraon4-18T2 J I _ 

424 Srop Tro*M(tl)NTais»B6wK 81812. C tada ft 

364 ftatotMffllMPft 810-7 J 

0 TftbKmfSJ0»Hnted*-i87_ JA 
EM tana 81 Samdfaay. 7-1 Ecrotto 81 Swp langtr. 181 
x Prime lukm 1 8i So ton. 


JL 4 CPONIRKASHWHIS’ CHASE (anatElBS) 

I ftre2m4f £1,203 (12 declared) 


KQ45- : 


P77) PMdMs 18187 . J Ttart ft 

* V 


0330- fiHftMtamrtaM 11-187 — S Loft (I) XT 
1301* ftfiateron^ftnOEMch* 18184 

S Baton (7} + »« 

IK Puree 8180 D S Jrou m 17 

|U Earns 11 - 12-0 — H Maund (I) TV 
fate LaVS Onto 18180 
Mu Eton |7) 88 

(zrq ft noiu i8i?-o 

C StocMea 0 — 

812-0 JJtenft 81 


. l RafianM (7)-* - 

Prfaro(1B7)COnBaoa 1812-0 

J PrttdmJ (7) 74 


UQ202 ftBaro(n3)PUomai8l2 
M64P- PaatUaftT) ft FthttHB 1812-0 

HH2 


0PPUV1 

PW5- i 


(BSQ ft 6 Ttow 18780 


Are* C&1) Ms APnea ll-ti-9 . ■ . 
ft»« 81 Bau BteftRl, 81 ft Nnrtnro U Bob. 81 Bun 
181 btantaa. 181 HgfwrFto SaaeOMBBta. 


. Patain Prince, 


JL ICE HURDLE 

**te“*tere2m 5f 110yds £2,556 (IB Hectored) 

(M204 BcdMB1)WJeds81V5 6 Hogro ft 

00605 A Terra Y* Onto £4) Use PMteBb 7-iO-12_ 

332 
00-MJ 

05- 


— C 


^ftiJPftui 81812 — uater — 


UH> 


06 CM 
m 


iftteSBrewaM 7-i812 s 


r(ZI) Ita PMfte 81812 

ft B ftPtafi (7) 

TB Op (taro 81812 f ' 


CO- MtaaoEd(Bl)C£bm7-1812 - J A 
50f Bureta ftMpawiR wis8i8ig 
MB Dread LaMr ft) NHearkfKB 81812 


18 



0163- St 


06 


xssas 


. — ji 

D&nU* 81812 E Upton 86 

I Hdrison 81812 I JteflNBteM 

... (ISJAJBW81812 — -Wtetariro — 
Tnaner (83) 0 Shaaood 7-1812 

N Hdroft 81 

HBMnJPMB 81812 

»SDn« ft a 

tore (388) m A IfcMB 81812 

A handro 85 

(J) - 


NTMBftOMB 81812 

J Eakbftbi (7) - 

84 ibfebn 81 Baft Non. 7-1 Eofta 81 Dopft Laao*. 181 

Gropdft. Jb»« A*fct. 181 CUaj.M tteMW 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Mays 


id ten % luafte 



-31 £4 
*82/ 
1004 
+169 
-3767 
-2321 
-625 


Token 


id ten % IndS 



a**-.** 



m** 










• 


IF 




» r 


wt : '-y 






>?. ’• 

fcJdf 



... 

f 

J * 


£7 ; 

^ 1 


fe-'-V 


.**> 



Results 


MM todw— A*saC 1 JO lta» v. C Wal to ft* M JaneK^ 4.05 


Iks C Goodman. Sa« °y^J B ^ai«fltewim,Ml^aA_l^ , M 

AMftM. D-dH jES| b 8 Juctet Utoteta. i (W fa 16 1 


ita C GootfiEon, Seme 

iuj--« r - | ^^^i(aannto B 

- C«L &PMCB to PMB** 

Vtoteg. 


IKOangeRaAPHddteirBiM 


TONY PALEY. who compiled 
yesterday’s Guardian selec- 
tions, gave 6ve winners at 
Warwick and four apiece at 
lingfieia and Cr tIisIp-, where 
he included Brother Of Iris 
7-L 

He napped Arkley Royal 
(li-8> and made Swanbister 
(IS-8) his nest best beL 

CARLISLE 

1AO (to 47 tiovdi Hft7 1. NO"*! 
fWW, A D&bbtn 1181)-. 2. Qitadc Maroh 
(20-1); A Saooud Wa (1811. 81 lav 
UppyLoub* 18 ran. 7. ite (F Munson) Tow: 
£17 JO; £360. £3.40. £2.60. Dual F: £20950. 
TrtaBH2^0.CSF:C24i 86. 
XlO(toCte1 l WAMBKTtoR8i«d« 
(188): 2, Oroto Deal (181); *, »mpmr 
nte-lj.6-t taw Faria UtoQMd. i3fan.8,nk. 
(L Umgo) TotK £260: CT.HJ. E3J0. E3J0. 
Ooal F: £12 ia Tito; £«.BD. CSF: (20.78. 


L40 (tat « 110yds > %, B BOI I M OF 

BBS, P Niven (7-1): 2, HadM (181): a. 
•pH of Stsri (181). 11 — 10 Fav Forever 
NoWe. 18 ran 2 £. (Mrs M Revriey) Tote: 
C126Q; ttJG, £230. E4J0. Dual F. £55.40. 
Tito £19286. CSF: £7211. 

XlO(Sn CM 1, MAUtailAII, 0 Brirt- 
tet (7-4 fav); a, Sftnqy Ootaf 14-1); 3, 
tan aa fi Ray (84). 5 ran. 4, 10. (U Pallll 
TotK £230; £1.12 £1.60. Dual R I? 50 CSF: 
041, Wt Randnq Mlrade. 

3- 40 fto 110yds HdBeh 1. CttSRIIV 
DEE, B Grasafl (81); 2, Wat Jhti Wants 
(181); a, Uaftifiin (81). 11-s lav Mike 
Stan. 10ran.2K,9.(PBeaunwri)Ta(B:CB.S0: 
£140, £240. £140. Dual ft £4270. Trio: 
Cl 1640, CSF: DtUfi-Tricasc £*07.06. 

4.10 ( 2 m 4f 110yds Chk f, CMPPB 
OUT, P Cerbeny (1V6 lav}; 2, Ktruu 
ta (181); 3, Palate Km (82). 11 ran. 8. 
& [Mirtri Torihunw) Triff £210; Cl .40, 
£240. Cl .40. Dual ft C1840. Tito. 05.70. 
CSF: £18.44. Tricaec CK228. 

4- 40 (tea 1 <)s 1.QUS Cttd—MQUteM, G 
Lee (181); Z, Pare* P ar fc e eper (6-4 lav); 
3. Young I fa a ft r (81). 19 ran. 4, 6. (Mrs 
M Rewiey} Trier £1340; C4.10. Cl. 10. E3.10. 
Dual F: £1260. TVto £1640. CSF £3542 Nft 
Baltic Lake. 

PUCmm £1,776.10 
QUAOFOT: £3640 


WARWICK 

1-30 (ten HdEeh i, UPGRADE, C UevroJ- 
hm (81 lav); 2, Ai nu m (181); 3, K8 
brfd* Led (81). 21 ran. S. n. m Tvriaton- 
-Dtwles) Tote: £4.40; Cl JO. £330, PJB 
Dual F: £3630. Trio: C2BJ0. CSF £3732 NR: 
French Mist. 

230 £2«n 44 IlOyria C*Or f, A3UL TW 
BUTUBK A P McCoy (184): 2. Sir Daete 
f4-i): 3, State fts K*r» f7-i). 5-2 fav Su- 
preme Lady. 13 ran. i, X CM Ptpei Tore; 
£3.70; £1.10. £130. £242 Dual F: 01.02 
Tno; £21 42 CSF: £1444. 
M0(to4f110yteHdi)i1,«IIKlar 
ROVML, G Bradley (tvs tav): X KW> 
Ituiatrei" ( 81 ); X hu ai Conti ( 81 ). 73 
tan. 8. * W OU) Tote: £250; Cl JO. Cl JO. 
£140 Dual F: C6.40. Trte £lfl.7CL CSF: £7.18. 
WL- Knock Leader. 

3JW (3w 5r CtOil. A N C CXFttSX A P 
McCoy (1 1-8 tav); X A^e Level (9-H; X 
Kanr(8U 9ran.7.4.(JKing}Tote:E£zD: 
£130. £300. £210 Dual F: £1242 Trte 
£17.80. CSF: C1334.TricetC S56.1B. 

340 (2ro « IlOyda Me* 1, CWt- 
FUL ASPECT, N vwiliamson (11-8 lev); X 
Hit a gala Cteorna (7-1); X WMtade 
(11-2). B ran. 2i. 2 (Caja T Femur) Tcba: 
£340: ei 4a £1 .70. £1 40. Dual F: £240. CSF: 
£1234. Trlcaac £4225 
4J» (3ro 2f Cfa): I, eARTWMVBL Miss 
P Gundry (1811 tevl: *, Btety 


(381* x Ma awd Pott (281). 5 ran. 17. 
dto. P Berber} Tote: £140; £130. £330. 
Dual F: £11.70. CSF: £1634, 

430 (2ro> t, AIBPfTWWY, T Hagger 

(81) : S. ValiiWhriitaa Bred (81); X 
T toa eda (181). 7-4 lev Cherry Pie. 22 ran, 
tf. ah tad. (N Hutewn) Tout £630; £240, 
£170. £4jja Dual R C98.10. Trte £M840. 
CSR £42.49 

JACWOOCtWJL 

NAWmcmO. QUWWIktUI). 

UNOFIKLD 

tM(lnte 1, ROHLUON, Dans OltoUl 

6*^ aTht e*h£ : gdra?su*!5 

Tote: Cl JO; £ 130 , £2.10 Duel F: £230 CSR 
£538. 

teso (in n f, DAucteM no, c 
Lovrther (1811 lav); X A te ftF i Date 

( 82 ) ; x Ketate duke (14-1 )- 10 ran. 2 
IX JP Hatton) Trte: £140: £130 £1.10. 
£3.70 Dual R 0.70. Trte £1240 CSR E3.14. 
3-00 (in ft* 1, STVAMBOUBI SrAH- 
LV. D Holland (7-fi); X Bftafta Plafta B-4 
W.*, Hri*-iyftter(l8l). 0 ran. 8. IX (C 
Offer) Trio-. ES40; Oft. £1.10. Dual F: 
£3.00 CSF: £7.77. 

xoo (ota i. nan p b pp bb , s wnuworth 

(188 tav); x SWitap Kkre (81); X 
Cte tea (8-1). 5 ran. 6 . 0 (P ttiwHng) Trie: 


£230: £1.10, £1.10. Dual F: £230. CSF: £548. 
4-00 pMfa 1. SHEUFR M Henry (5-1); X 
ft n to*—— tanroda |81 lev); X Pbtad 
sum (81). 8 ran. 16. IX (J rails) Tote: 
£640; £1 40 £1 30 £240. Dual F: £070. CSF: 
£842. nicest £26.09. 


4L30 (81)11, BUNOLO, D Holland (5-1>I X 
Ranty Hope (11-2); X ****** (81). 
81 tav Mystical. 9 ran. 6. 3. (D Loder) Tote: 
£530: El 40. £140, £140 Dual F: £3130. 
Tito £5140 CSF: £3234. TrlCBSC £13039. 
PtACCPOTk E840 QUADPOnCSJO 




KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

ASCOT 771 781 

LUDLOW 772 782 

WOLVERHAMPTON 773 783 

ALL COURSES COMNENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 
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Cool Owen ready to 
live up to Hoddle’s 
great expectations 


Football 


David Lacey on the striker set to become 
England’s youngest player this century 


M ichael owen 
was 10 years old 
when England 
reached the semi- 
finals of the 1990 World Cup 
and Paul Gascoigne cried. It 
is hard to believe that Owen 
has ever shed a tear, since his 
personality reflects the cool- 
ness of cucumbers rather 
than the daftness of brushes. 

Tonight, at some stage of 
the friendly against Chile at 
Wembley, the 18-year-old Liv- 
erpool striker will become the 
youngest player this century 
to be capped by England. The 
previous youngest, Duncan 
Edwards, was also 18 but four 
months older when he came 
into the national side a gains t 
Scotland In 1955. 

Owen looks young but has 
the composure of a 30-year-old 
who has looked at life from all 
sides. His manner is both im- 
pressive and unnerving. 
Some footballers never quite 
grow up but Owen, born in 
Chester, appears to have 
graduated from boy to man 
without wasting too much 
time on youth. 

At the start of last season 
he was an associated school- 
boy at Aiifield, signing profes- 
sional forms towards the end 
of 1996. He made his first Pre- 
miership appearance for Liv- 
erpool as a substitute against 
Wimbledon in May last year, 
coming off the bench in the 
57th minute and scoring in 
the 74th. 

Goals have been Owen’s 
business since he made an 
under-11 team shortly after 
his eighth birthday. He broke 
lan Rush's record of 72 In a 
season for Flintshire School- 
boys by scoring 92. So far, at I 
every level, he has found the 
net on his first appearance. 

Already this season be has 
scored 14 times for Liverpool 
and shares the popular view 
that his best goal to date was 
the carefully controlled volley 
that beat Newcastle United in 
the Premiership at Anfield 


three weeks ago. However, he 
is quick to point out that cre- 
ating goals is as important for 
him as scoring them. 

‘Tve always liked to get 
round the back of defiances 
and get crosses in for other 
people,” he said yesterday. 
“When I burst on to the scene 
not many people saw that; 
they just saw the goals I was 
scoring. But during the sea- 
son people have taken notice 
of the goals Pve set up as 
welL” 

"He keeps his head up,” 
said Hod die, “and any player 
who plays with his head up 
will create goals as well as 
score them himself." Yet at 
the be ginning of the season, 
after Owen's penalty had se- 
cured Liverpool a 1-1 draw at 


He appears to 
have graduated 
from boy to 
man without 
wasting too 
much time 
on youth 


Wimbledon, Roy Evans said 
this was something the player 
still had fully to appreciate. 
Clearly Owen is a quick 
learner. 

Certainly Hodcfle has no 
reservations about playing 
him tonight ‘T think he’s got 
just the right temperament to 
play for England now. He's 
shown me no sign at all that 
ha cant handle it We’ve 
groomed him in the last cou- 
ple of get-togethers and al- 
ready he feels at home.” 

Alan Shearer, forced into 
the role of spectator during 
his six-month recovery from 
injury, has been equally ini- 


pressed by Owen. "He doesn’t 
seem to be fazed by anything 
or anyone," the England cap- 
tain observed. "His pace is 
a big asset as. well as his 
goals.” \ 

Hod die added: “I don't 
think rve seen that many nat- 
ural goalscorers who are able 
to attack defenders with the 
ball Ilka Michael does. Nor- 
mally you And that In wing, 
ers like Ryan Giggs rather 
than in out-and-out strikers. 
A lot of players are quick 
movers but not so quick with 
the ball at their feet-” 

For Owen everything has 
come with a rush. "1 never 
thought at the start of the 
year it would come as quickly 
as it has,” he said.' ‘Tve al- 
ways had the idea of being an 
international but not as 
quickly as this 

“I don't think age comes 
into it. A lot of people go on 
about my age but Tm just one 
of the team at Liverpool. I 
don’t think they treat me as a 
youngster just coining into 
the game. HI be a bit nervous 
tomorrow night as I was be- 
fore I played my first game 
fbr Liverpool but it won't af- 
fect me.” 

Owen is no angel. Already 
he has been sent off in Eng- 
land's colours, collecting a 
red card in an under-18 inter- 
national “I was being dose- 
marked," he recalled. "Every 
time I got the ball they 
knocked me down, so Z lost 
my temper for one split 
second, jumped up and caught 
one of the opposition in the 
midriff I realised it was a 
stupid thing to do and Tve 
learned from it” 

Hoddle is leaping an open 
mind about the likelih ood of 
Gwen making the World Cup 
squad this time. ‘Tm not pot- 
ting pressure on the lad.” he 
said. "Just let him enjoy him- 
self. At the moment 1 
wouldn’t expect him to he In 
the squad. He’s 18 and he has 
another 10 years to play in 
World Cups and European . 
Championships." 

Given Owen’s rate of pro- 
gress. that statement may yet 
be overtaken by events. 



B International: England 1 , Chile 2 

Stand-ins 

flop on the 
big stage 


ark Redding 

T HE World Cup under- 
studies took to the 
stage for the opening 
show against Chile 
last night but they can expect 
the reviews to be unenthusi- 
astic after the South Ameri- 
can visitors did their ambi- 
tions no favours at alL 
Of those seeking inclusion 
in the main production at 
France 98, Paul Merson prob- 
ably had the soundest' case, 
and the Middlesbrough for- 
ward was made captain at 
The Hawthorns In deference 
to his 15 full caps. 

Chris Sutton having 
stomped off in a huff through 
the door marked Exit, that 
left his Blackburn Rovers col- 
league Jason Wilcox as the 
only other wanna-B with a 
realistic hope of making the 
A-list 

Nicky Barmby still has a 
chance but the E ver to n 
striker had to pull out with a 
groin injury. Rio Ferdinand 
was aiw hoping to impress 
but the West Ham centre-back 
picked up a foot injury in 
training yesterday. 

Youth and inexperience 
will count against the major- 
ity, the tJnder-21 side, who 
narrowly failed to qualify for 
their European Champion- 
ship finals, being heavily rep- 
resented with eight players in 
the starting line-up. 

Chile, who are themselves ■ 
warming up for the ball in j 
Gaul adopted a familiar South 
American approach, slowing 
the game down in midfield and 
frying to hit England on the 
break. Defensively they were 
not so self-assured and in die 
early stages England’s direct 
running — particularly from 
Merson and Darren Huckerby, 
playing behind the lane striker 
Emile Heskey — caused them 
much consternation. 

Twice Merson put Heskey 


away and twice the speedy 
Tejas came out to block him, 
and although they continued 
to work hard England were 
finding the route to goal in- 
creasingly hard to identify. 

England were almost 
caught out early in the second 
half when Dominic Matteo's 
careless pass saw Manuel 
Neira shoot narrowly over, 
but otherwise the red shirts 
continued to do all the attack- 
ing and Heskey was unlucky 
to see his nudge from Steve 
Guppy's right-wing cross go 
the wrong side of the far post. 

Then, in the 72nd minute, 
the unthinkable happened. 
The Chile substitute Rodrigo 
Balenzuela played a ball 
straight through the middle, 
the England defence stopped, 
hands held high in Tony Ad- 
ams mode, but the flag stayed 
down and Neira coolly tucked 
the ball away. 

The unthinkable happened 
again in the 82nd minute 
when Neira drove his second 
goal past the helpless England 
goalkeeper Kevin Pressman. 
Heskey did manage to bundle 
the ball into the net after 
Huckerby pulled the ball 
back, but it was with the last 
lriHr of the game. 

England, wholehearted but 
unimaginative, had begun to 
lose their discipline and at 
the end of the day it is proba- 
ble that names that have been 
mentally ticked off Eurostar's 
passenger list rather than 
entered on it 

EH a LAND B (S-2-2-1): Pressman 
(Sheffield Wednesday): Dyer (Ipswich 
Town; dawii Leicester City. 55mln). 
Bolmeea (Aston villa). Maltao 
(Liverpool). Man (Coventry City). Mom 
I Blackburn Rovers; Campbar, Liverpool. 
78): Mow (Arsenal). QnasMi lOueens 
Park Rangers; Lamps rd. West Ham 
Untied, 34); Hereon (Middlesbrough: 
Hurray, Queen* Park Rangers. 01). 
Haokarby (Coventry City). Heskey 
( Leicester City). 


Puantaa, Btaeoz; M B a a ewto (VWer, 03). 
Gomez, Pone, CartM (Vn hui.ui a **, 131 

RocmigM'i 

RotaraeT MikulsH (Poland). 


First Division: Tranm ere 3, Swindon 0 

Rovers return to sharpness 
as Thompson rewrites script 


Arsenal tie Bould 
and Winterbum 


Russell Thomas 
and Patrick derm 


A RSENE WENGER effec- 
tively locked up 
English football's most 
famous back four when Steve 
Bould and Nigel Winter burn 
signed up for another year's 
Arsenal service. 

Wenger, likening the defend- 
ers to “two good bottles of 
French red wine," was de- 
lighted to have secured them 
on new one-year deals and now 
will attempt to secure a third 
member of the old guard. Lee 
Dixon, 33. for the same term. 

Arsenal's manager believes 
he has been watching vintage 
performances from Bould, 35, 
and Winterbum. 34. “It seems 
the alder they gel the better 
they are,” said Wenger. ‘They 
have been offered the new con- 
tracts on their performances 
this season. Even during our 
bad time they still did well 
“It is the same with Lee 
Dixon. There is a year’s option 
on both sides after his contract 
ends but I want to take it up.” 
This trio, together with the 
31-year-old captain Tony Ad- 
ams, who joined the Gunners 
as a trainee, make up a defen- 
sive quartet who have been 
together for just under 10 
years, contributing im- 
mensely to five trophies. Be- 
tween them they total almost 
1,800 Arsenal games. 

Bould and Winterbum, who 
would have been out of con- 
tract this summer, are under- 
stood to have pressed for two- 
year deals. But Wenger 
persuaded both to accept one 
year on improved pay. though 
with options to renew for a fur- 
ther 12 months. 

Wenger is “very confident" 


this week's talks with Stephen 
Hughes will see the midfielder 
sign a long-term deaL Hughes, 
21, who underlined his value 
with both goals in Sunday's 
2-0 win over Chelsea, is also 
out of contract in summer. Al- 
though he rejected a five-year 
deal this season, be has hinted 
he will accept the new offer. 

Blackburn have completed 
the signing of the Scotland 
Under-21 defender Callum 
Davidson, paying St Johnstone 
£1.75 million and quickly 
agreeing personal terms. 

Roy Hodgson beat several 
Premiership clubs, believed to 
include Arsenal and Newcas- 
tle. for Davidson, 21. who fills 
the gap Blackburn's manager 
has wanted to fill since selling 
Graeme Le Saux for £5 million 
to Chelsea. 

Charlton are set to sign the 
striker Mathias Svensson from 
Portsmouth for around 
£350,000. 

Premier Division dubs in 
Scotland seemed finally to have 
bought their way out of the 
Scottish Football League yester- 
day when they made a legally 
binding offer of financial aid to 
lower-division clubs who had 
resisted the breakaway. 

dubs in the First Second and 
Third divisions have been of- 
fered £L7 minion a year, index- 
linked, without time limit They 
have also been assured the new 
Premier League win be in- 
creased to at least 12 teams by 
the end of season 2DOO-OL 

It is expected that a meeting 
of an 40 SFL dubs tomorrow 
win accept the terms. The SFL 
will then instruct the manage- 
ment committee to waive the 
statutory two years’ written 
notice to quit allowing the Pre- 
mier members to strike out at 
the end of this season. 
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lan Ross finds Sheffield United’s young manager losing no sleep over Reading 

Spackman a gleaming Blade 


profile 


F OOTBALL is so liber- 
ally strewn with the 
bland and the shallow 
that someone like 
Nigel Spackman would stand 
out even if he were not plot- 
ting the return to greatness of 
the Steel City’s rusty sons. 
Sheffield United. 

For years people have been 
telling Spackman the player 
that Spackman the manager 
would be a roaring success. 
The Roznsey-bom 37-year-old 
has always carried himself 
with a certain dignity- he 
looked the part long before he 
was offered the role. 

During his brief sojourn at 
Anfield during the late Eight- 
ies he took part in a reserve- 
team game against Liver- 
pool's near neighbours 
Everton, and a national 
broadsheet keen to investi- 
gate the growing divide be- 
tween the haves and the have- 
nots, dispatched a reporter to 
cover the event 
At a conservative estimate 
the combined value of the 22 
men on the pitch that day was 
£40 million and. as the sun 
began to set on Goodison 


Park, the writer pleaded with 
his colleagues to "point out 
an intelligent, one". He was 
directed to Spackman, who 
obliged with a thoughtful dis- 
course about inequality In 
English football. 

When the writer finally 
called time after about 10 
minutes. Spackman de- 
manded: "Now read that back 
to me." 

"What?” mumbled the 
writer.“Why?" 

“Because I need to know 
you will report me accu- 
rately." Spackman replied. ”1 
don't want to be made to look 
a fool when people open their 
paper on Monday morning” 

A footballer capable of de- 
livering an articulate argu- 
ment and concerned about 
his intellectual public image? 
Surely some mistake. 

"He is a very bright young 
man and one who knows al- 
most by instinct how to 
handle the media," said the 
Everton manager Howard 
Kendall, who in 1996 made 
Spackman his assistant when 
manager of Sheffield United. 

"Dealing with the the 
media presents problems to 
many managers these days 
but Nigel seems to relisb it,” 
said Kendall wbo soon had a 
shrewd idea how Spackman 


might fare in management 
WelL he has done very 
nicely, thank you. Eight 
months after he succeeded 
Ke nda U at Bramall Lane the 
Blades lie fourth in a competi- 
tive First Division and have 
home advantage against 
Reading in their fifth-round 
FA Cup tie on Friday night 
Kendall is a hard act to fol- 
low but it is a measure of 
Spackman' s progress that a 
couple of months ago be was 
being talked about as a poss- 
ible replacement for Roy 



Spackman . . . ready answers 


Evans should Liverpool hit 
the panic button. 

•Things have gone really 
well but it has not all been 
plain sailing; there have been 
several problems." said 
Spackman. who was not best 
pleased last month when his 
board of directors decided to 
sell the experienced strikers 
Brian Deane and Jan Fjortoft. 

“I was not at all happy, in 
truth, but the chairman ex- 
plained to me why it was 
being done and I simply had 
to get on with It," he said. 
“It's a real cliche but I still 
have a great deal to learn. 

"I have played under some 
terrific managers in my time 
— Glenn Hoddle. Walter 
Smith, Kenny Dalglish. 
Graeme Souness and of 
course Howard Kendall. They 
were great people to learn 
from. Actually 1 suspect that 
football management is one of 
those jobs which continue to 
teach you lessons right up 
until the day you retire.” 

And Reading? "Promotion 
is our priority but I guess 
most people will have us 
marked down as favourites 
on Friday.” he said. “StilL 
Reading have done well in 
knock-out football this sea- 
son. So, as all managers say, 
we must not be complacent.” 


Ron Ross 


M anchester city's 
manager Frank Clark 
travelled to the Wirrall last 
night to witness another 
bleak result for his club. Tran- 
mere Rovers' deserved, in- 
deed emphatic, victory over 
Swindon Town was sufficient 
to move them up above his 
team and dump them Into a 
relegation berth. 

Tranmere's fight for sur- 
vival is shaping to be both 
grim and protracted. Sadly, it 
seems likely to be undertaken 
against a bewildering back- 
drop of apathy, for where 
there was once stoical sup- 
port there are now hundreds, 
nay thousands, of empty seats 
at Prenton Park. 

Once again the House Full 
signs were not required last 
night but those who had the 
money and the inclination 
saw a game of pleasing en- 
deavour and commitment. 

Tranraere, as ever, play 
football worthy of a much 
higher station in life but to do 
so at the wrong end of a div- 
ision they are not leaving is, 
perhaps, to invite 
disappointment 
Last night Tranmere 
needed to put the gloves on. 
Too many of their opponents 
had formed the conclusion 
that, for all Tranmere's ambi- 
tious approach work, they 
could not fight their way out 
of a soggy paper bag; that it 
simply was not their way. 

Swindon on the other hand 
are built in the image of their 


manager Steve McMahon and 
surf forward on a tidal wave 
of adrenalin whenever the 
boots start flying. Their fall 
from grace from front-run- 
ners to also-rans has left Mc- 
Mahon a confused man but 
they have the nucleus of a 
team capable of achieving 
some success. 

The opening half was con- 
fined almost exclusively to 
the middle of the pitch, sadly 
a clinging morass of mud and 
sand, and stalemate was 
hinted until Swindon surpris- 
ingly fell apart in a five-min- 
ute spell. 

After 35 minutes Andy 
Thompson nudged in from 
close range after Swindon's 
goalkeeper Fraser Digby 
could only parry a John Mor- 
rissey drive, and in the 39th 
minutes Graham Branch ar- 
rived unmarked at the far 
post to head Tranmere fur- 
ther ahead. 

Swindon's response was to 
seek salvation in hard work, 
something which guaranteed 
them a healthier percentage 
of the possession than hith- 
erto but did precious little to 
alter the game's overall bal- 
ance of power. 

It was all to no avail and 
Morrissey's splendid drive 
from distance in the 73rd min- 
ute was, in truth, no more 
than Tranmere deserved. 

Tra lunar* Ravara 14-4-2). Simonson: 
Frail (Mellon. 40 min). McGrgal. Cnalilnor 
Thompson. Morrissey. Irons. O'Brien 
(Jones Tii Hill. Kelly. Branch 
S-tHa u (5-3-3). Digby: Borrows. Taylor. 
Lei ten. Robinson. Culverhouse (Watson 
57i. Collins. Howe. Cuervo (Walters 57 ). 
Hay (Cowa 75). Ftnnoy 
BH w yi P Danson (Leicester). 


Sky dives in 
for away ties 

S KY headed off what it sees 
as Channel 5's upstart 
claims as a football channel 
yesterday when it secured the 
broadcasting of all England's 
away games before the World 
Cup. writes John Dunam. 

Channel 5 had outman- 
oeuvred Sky for the rights to 
England’s crucial World cup 
match in Poland last year and 
win show three away matches 
in Euro 2000 qualifying — in 
Poland, Bulgaria and Luxem- 
bourg. But Sky yesterday an- 
nounced deals to cover the 
friendly against Switzerland 
in Berne next month and three 
games in the Morocco mini- 
tournament In May, which ef- 
fectively shuts the door to . any 
rights- sna tching coups until 
after the World Cup. 

“We would have been inter- 
ested in them,” a Channel 5 
spokesman said last night 
"But they are warm-ups 
really, not competitive 
matches, and we are happy 
that we've got important qual- 
ifiers for Euro 2000.” 

A Sky senior executive 
retorted; “Others might talk 
about individual matches but 
we are the ones who deliver it 
week after week.” Sky owns 
the rights to England's home 
games in a long-term deal 
with the Football Association. 
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Cairns 67. Boran J-5J| Australia won by 
66 rum. 


Cycling 


(Monocor. Spt 
Third staffe (159.5km): 1 J Hunt (GBl 
Banrmo 4hr 13ml n 3Bsoc. 2. R McEwdh 
lAua). 3. M Angel Marlin (So) oath same 
Urns. OmrtUi i A Kllor (Girl Nurnberger 
IDhr 5min 33eet£ 2. T Steels IBeII. 3. L Van 
Bon iNotnj both st 
M2 

Sailing 

WMrTBRSAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACKb rath lege 1. Ef Language 1 3*0) 
3.577.2 miles :o ilnlsn. 2. Swedisn Mulch 
(Swa) 39.2 rriloa behind loader. 3. Merit 
Cup I Mon) A7.1: 4. Toshiba (USi 40.3. S. 
Innovation Kvttumpr (Nor) “W.ft 0. Chossio 
Racing (U5| 123. ft 7 Silk Cut IGB1 155 5. B 
BrunofS unorgy (Noth) ICS l. ft EF Educa- 
tion (Sum) 700.5 

Winter Olympics 

CURLING 

Mwra Preliminary round, Japan 6 
Swndon S: Canada 11 us 3 Swtizarinnd 
10. Gt Britain 4: Norway 7 Germany 5 

" “ ‘ US S. Ger- 


many 5. Gt Britain 6. Norway 4 Swedun 5. 
Danmark 4- Canada ~. Japan a 


Ai Kazakhstan a Slovakia 3, Italy 
5. Austria 3 iKazokhslan qualify lor cham- 
pionship round) Group Bl BrHnrus 3 . 
Japan ft Germany ft Franco 0 1 Belarus 
quality ipr ctumploruihlp round) 


1. B Medornnuber »Cor| imin 
4ft319sec: 3. S Krausnoar (Geri 1 a; 375 . 
3. A Neuner IAuU 1 4ft 703 

ice skathki 

Palm Flute e Skating latior Iroe pro- 
gramme) 1. O Kazakova: A Dmltrir-v iRus) 
i.Qpu. ft E BerezhnaynrA Slkhnmiuicr- 
(Rusl 2ft 1 M Wooeut stquor iGnri 313 ' 

ALPUfft SKIING 

Ham CamMned Sl alo m: 1 . M Puller iauii 
1mln3135see:ftL K)US(Nor) 1 33 66 . J A 
BacMeda (Pot) 1.34 40 

NORDIC SKIMS 

Woman Nwi Mu Country ClnvrtrNi 

1 . L Lazutina (Rusl t7min 37 . 99 , -c. 2. h 
Noumannova (Czl 17 42 7. 3. B M.nilnnuri 
INorl 17 40 4 


SNOWBOARDING 

Woman: GM Slalom 1. K Ruby (Fr) 
3mm 17 34aee. 2. H Ronolh (Ger) 2.18. IT: 
3. B Kopek I Aull 2.19.4ft 

SPEEDSKATING 

Mem BOOm Pkoh I. Hiroyoau Shimizu 
1 Japan 1 Imln 1 1.35s ec. 2 . j Wotherapoon 
(Cam 1.1 1 84; 3. K Overland (Can) 1.11*. 


Fixtures 


(7 30 umoss sialeal 

Football 

NTTOMATM3MAL MATCH: England v 
Chil e (8 0). 

‘B* NmSmATKMAIi Rep Ot Ireland u 
Northern Ireland 

UMIBONO UUOUBi Ch ad on po Cujc 
Pourlli round: Ban ton Uld v Altrincham 
UMWto Ftnrt D hftrto.) Cup: Tfakrd rowdl 
Farsiey Celtic v Lincoln Utd 
RVSUUt LEAGUE: PM DMolem Cloy. 
jkj*nv Theme md: Molesey v Biilericay Tn. 


AMon Villa v Tranmere (7.01 ■ Birmingham 
y Uvorpcni (7 1 S 1 . Blackburn v Preston 
(7 01 Ptrat Dhtatma Ballon v Leicester 
(70l. Huddersfield « Grimsby (7 0l: Old- 
nom V Pori vole (7.0». West Bram v Notts 
County 17 01 Second DMaku Burnley « 
Shrewsbury (7 16); Carlisle v Rotherham 
(7 0). Slock can v Biudlord C 17 0). Wre>- 
ham u Bametay (7 Or Yon, v Lincoln |7Q!. 

ThM OMalwii Doncaster v Wi.jar |7Dj. 
Walsall V Scarborough (7 D|: Newcastle y 
Bury (7.0i. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
Plrat DtaMona Brighton v Cnartlon (7.D|. 
Cry-jlal Palace » Ipswich (2 0| Swindon > 
Southampton (7 151 . Tottenham u Wimble- 
don 1 ftp. Brisbane Rdl 
GBLJWWT UMOUE CUP. O mni I nal. 
NrM Iob» Cwmbran v Barry Tn 
HIGHLAND LEAGUE. Fort William y Elgin 
C. FrasnrburTh » Deyeromraio. 

PAI CUP: S a rim d rau ml replan Finn 
Harps k Galwny Uld 

Rugby Union 

ALLIED DUNBAR PMMNBRSHIPi Omu 

Bain v Gloucester (7 isj 

TBNNWTB PREMIERSHIP: TMrd Dfe. 
IMoa Glenrotiwrj « Stewarts Mtf FP ( 70 l 
AIB LEAGUE: PM DhrMam Lansdowne 
v St Mnrys (7 0| 

CLUB MATCH: Cambridge Untv v Army 
!■ -IS) 


Sport in brief 

Athletics 

Jamie Baulch. Wales’s world 
indoor 400 metres silver med- 
allist. has pulled out of this 
month's European Indoor 
Championships in Valencia 
with a hamstring injury. 
writes Dunam Mackay. 

The former Olympic cham- 
pion Sally Gunnell is joining 
Channel 4 as a presenter on 
the British Athletics pro- 
gramme. starting at Sunday’s 
Birmingham Indoor GP. 

Rugby League 

The 20-year-old Welsh winger 
lestyn Harris has been named 
Leeds captain, only 10 months 
since his £350.000 move from 
Warrington. The Rhinos' new 
Australian coach Graham 
Murray said: “I've been very 
impressed with lestyn’s atti- 
tude. I feel he is a natural 
leader of any team he plays 
in." 

Motor Racing 

The Formula One team Tyr- 
rell have signed the Brazilian 
Ricardo Rosset, who drove for 
the short-lived Lola team last 
season. The 29-year-old. a 
champion triathlete at home, 
will Join the Ford team's 
other driver, Tora Takagi of 
Japan, for pre-season testing 
in Barcelona this week. 
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SPORTS NEWS 15 


^oodward throws 
England lifeline 
£S?ned Yates 

and country for ttteR^ Support from club 

yesterday by the RpTp h J"’° P founcl fluHty 
y the RFU s discipjinary pang 

“ “ 

thrM. -Iff'. 1118 “ s J**t one of 


biting StaSK™. n ' ; 
match against 7? . ^ m a 
Ush, has wS tendon Scot- 

ally in thp Enr? 7npat i 1 ^ic 
?ive Wo odwwft? 

ss2?s£to 

£Sd *«r that h ' 

year-old w 0 uld C h^ 3pped a "" 

BSu“ b tS 1U S SUSBes > >*« 

s d &*Sf s " 

over the loss .ir hil' p -” r 

tsSotr 10 ■ ^ btk 

. *? a * in 2 almost certain i v 

aSUSnS. ranks h ’ htad 

Woodward's positive re« 

ff 6 S“ reminded Bath 
that whether or not Yates 

E*hLSS l ppe ?’ which must 

u SEPJF ^ RFTJ within 

SL525 fcey have a proven 
England prop on their books 
Bath, whose Heineken Cun 
triumph guarantees th*r- •-• 
place in Europe as holders 
next season, are aware that 
Yates would probablv be 
snapped up were his Bath 
contract terminated. 

*uT e Jl ave t0 6° along with 
the RFU decision on Yates " 
acknowledged Woodward. 
"Quite clearly he cannot be 
considered until next season 
unless his appeal is success- 
nil- I just hope he returns fit. 
in form and available to 
resume what looks like being 
a promising career." 

Jeff Probyn, however, a for- 
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i.s obviously not practical for 
us to stage it until any RFU 
appeal has taken place.” 
Yales's immediate hurdle is 
the appeal process, which 

may be as protracted as the 
RFU tribunal hearing which 
occupied three lengthy ses- 
sions under the chairmanship 
of Michael Burton QC. 

“i'm very upset and disap- 
pointed with the [RFU] deci 
hion aod 1 am completely in 
nocent,” said Yates, who has 
consistently maintained that 
position since the Tetley's 
Bitter Cup match nn January 
10 in which Fenn suffered an 
ear wound. 

Significantly Woodward 
left the England door ajar for 
Yates □ fortnight ago when he 
remarked: "If Kevin main- 
tains he is innocent ur ear- 
biting, then I think we have to 
accept that unless the evi 
donee proves otherwise." 

Unsurprisingly in view of 
his previous stance, Yates de- 
clared he would lodge an ap- 
peal with his lawyers forth- 
with. The lack of video 


Lack of video 

evidence to 

.. I win. rne lack or video 

support verdint evidcnce *° support the rfu 

could be basis 1 "^ 1 ^ e ‘" a 

for successful 
appeal 


platmg a bleak professional 
luture. simply sit out the 
remaining three months of 
the season, take a refreshing 
summer break and resume 
Premiership rugby with Bath 
when the new season begins 
m mid-August. He could find 
himself targeted by opponents 
and rival tans on his return 
but, given his resilient na- 
ture, that should not prove an 
insurmountable barrier to his 
progress. 

“It is difficult with any em- 
ployee should the subject of 
dismissal crop up,** said 
Thomas Sheppard, director of 
Bath Rugby. “Clearly Kevin 
is a talented player, who is 
well liked and respected, but 
no one here is belittling 
Simon Fenn's injury. 

"Regarding Kevin’s club 
disciplinary hearing, then it 


strong basis for a successful 
appeal, since no player wit 
ncssed the incident. 

If Yales's appeal fails be 
could seek to have the RFU 
verdict overturned in the 
High Court and, if that proved 
successful, he could sue for 
damages. 

The fall-out from the Yates 
affair is certain to bring 
about irrevocable change in 
the disciplinary procedures of 
English rugby. Whatever the 
fate of the RFU verdict, few 
would deny that Yates had to 
wait too long for the disciplin- 
ary hearing to take place and 
the way the evidence was col 
la ted was time-consuming. 

In foct, the decision by a 
dub to suspend a player be- 
cause he has been ch a r ged 
with violent play is deeply 
suspect: it implies a degree of 
guilt 

Yates was suspended on full 
pay by Bath but he mav feel 
his enforced absence from the 
European Cup final in Bor- 
deaux was an unwarranted 
punishment in advance of the 
RFU hearing, 



Protesting innocence . . . Kevin Yates, banned for six months yesterday, was quick to say he would appeal 


MIKE BRETT 


Hard evidence that lacked video teeth 


Robert KHson on the earty-moming end 
to a hearing that seemed to last for ever 


jACK on that decep- 
ktively mellow Saturday 
'in Bath the story of 
Simon Fenn’s ear appeared a 
classic open-and-shut case. 
One heavily bandaged Aus- 
tralian, one guilty man, one 
lengthy ban. 

It says everything about 
modern rugby's uncertain 
relationship with the law that 
prominent legal brains were 
still debating the issues a 
month later. It took 25 hours 
of evidence to arrive at the 
guilty verdict handed down to 
the England prop Kevin Yates 


at around 1.10 yesterday 
morning. 

There remains every 
chance of extra-time. Even if 
the 25-year-old Yales does not 
exercise his right to appeal 
within 14 days, victim and 
accused have spent the equiv- 
alent of a six-Test Ashes 
series awaiting a result. 

The evidence presented to 
the three-man team chaired 
by Michael Burton QC in Lon- 
don was stacked eight inches 
high on the table. Expert 
opinions canvassed ranged 
from a Home Office forensic 


scientist and a Harley Street 
doctor to Jeff Probyn and 
Jack Rowell; 30 witnesses 
were called and it required 
three hearings to arrive at the 
candle-lit conclusion. 

The crucial factor against 
Yates was the panel’s adher- 
ence to the “balance of proba- 
bility” required in clvfl cases, 
rather than the “beyond 
reasonable doubt” of criminal 
proceedings. Even so, without 
a confession the lack of video 
footage unmasking the culprit 
was a major headache to the 
investigation. 

London Scottish and Bath 
players appeared before the 
initial 12 -hour hearing last 
Tuesday and more deposi- 
tions were heard in a second 


five-hour session on Wednes- 
day evening. Each player was 
granted around half an hour; 
old hands such as Probyn, 
called upon to shed some light 
on the dynamics of scrum- 
maging, made sure they had 
eaten before they came. 

The RFU disciplinary offi- 
cer Roy Manock, observing 
the whole process, was as 
frustrated as anyone when 
the case was adjourned until 
Monday. He had originally 
had a hearing set up tor Janu- 
ary 2 i, only for Yates's solici- 
tors to apply for a High Court 
inunction to delay it. Then, 
after the late Wednesday ses- 
sion, he was informed that 
written transcripts would 
take two to three days to be 


typed out, delivered and 
studied. With Burton 
required in court during the 
day. Monday evening was the 
only option. 

Yates's long wait continued 
as legal summings-up contin- 
ued until 11.30pm, at which 
point the panel retired to con- 
sider its verdict 

Despite reservations about 
the ban — “I know if some- 
body bit me 1' wouldn’t be too 
happy if they had just ended 
up with a six-month ban,” 
said Probyn yesterday — 
Yates must pay £20,000 
towards London Scottish's 
costs and £3.500 towards the 
RFU’s, subject to his appeal. If 
he is guilty, it was an expen- 
sive mouthful 


How the drama unfolded 


10 Bath v London Scottish. Late In first-half Fern emerges 
from cona psed scrum clutching ear and shouting he has been bitten. 

fl Bath interview umSbed player who protests innocence. 
January 12 London Scottish release picture of Fenn's ripped ear and 
announce they are citing entire Bath front row. 

January 13 Bath s uspend Yates on fuQ pay pending a disciplinary. 

Scoteoutraged by claims expressed by honorary Bath 
doctor Philip Bliss that Fenn's injury could have been caused by a stud. 
January 15 Bath 'mtervtew entire pack of forwards; sat date of 
January 20 for disciplinary hearing. 

1 seek High Court Injunction to delay 

hwing, so allowing them more time to examine evidence. Bath and 
RFU inquiries defayed unto February 3. 

January 24 Fern returns for London Scottish. 

disciplinary panel led by MlchaeJ Burton 
QC spends 1 2 hours at Twickenham hearing evidence from players. 
ex-pJayers and medical experts. 

10 ev0 ning In central London. Evidence 

heard for further five hours. 

summings-up start at 5pm In Burton's chambers; 
pand breaks to discuss verdict, which Is finally delivered around 
uTOani. Yates Is bareied for six months and costs totalling around 
£23,000 are awarded against hfrn. He continues to protest his 

mnocenca and Indicates he is Hteiy to appeal. He has 14 days to do so. 


Le Roux 
warns 
stigma 
will stick 

John Duncan 


T he shame of being 
branded a biter will 
never leave Kevin 
Yates, says a man who 
should know: Johan Le 

Roux. 

“He has received a six- 
month ban for biting an op- 
ponent's ear, and that 
stigma will always be at- 
tached to him,” said the 
South African, banned 
from rugby for 19 months 
after chewing the New Zea- 
land captain Sean Fitzpat- 
rick’s ear during a 1994 
Test. 

“It won't go away, never. 

I have learned to handle my 
situation — the public out- 
cry, the suspension itself 
and the swipes people want 
to take at you — but it is 
not easy.” 

Neither, of course, is it 
easy to recover from hav- 
ing part of one’s ear bitten 
off. Ollie Waldron was the 
first high-profile forward 
to have his ear bitten by an 
opponent back in 1966, 
when he was playing for 
Oxford University. He was 
left with flesh hanging 
from a torn ear after he was 
bitten in a scrum by the 
Australian Ross Cullen, 
who was sent home in 
disgrace. 

“The union are being soft 
if they don’t jump on that 
sort of thing,” said Wal- 
dron recently, “it’s Just 
professional violence.” 
Waldron, who underwent 
an operation to repair the 
damaged ear, built a suc- 
cessful career as the 
respected chief executive of 
the gas company Dragon 
OiL 

Fra n Co tton, chairman of 
the RFID's National Playing 
Committee, said the Yates 
ban was right for a player 
with no record of violence. 
“Six months is a very 
severe pnnishment in- 
deed,” he said. “In Le 
Roux’s case his previous 
poor behaviour was taken 
into consideration.” 

Others were less im- 
pressed. “He was found 
guilty .and on that basis, a 
six-month ban seeih£‘a*iife 
tie hit light,” said Jeff Pro- 
byn, who played in the 1991 
World Cup final pack for 
England. “If he did it, the 
sentence Isn’t long 
enough.” But did he? David 
Sole, who won the Grand 
Slam with Scotland in 1990, 
is not sure. “I just wonder 
how conclusive the evi- 
dence was,” he said. “Read- 
ing between the lines it 
doesn’t appear there Is ab- 
solute. definite proof that 
he is guilty.” 

But the former Scotland 
international Sean Lineen 
expressed no doubt: “It [the 
ban] is ludicrous- It should 
be a couple of years at least. 
The guy Is definitely gnllty. 

I see a lot of his Bath col- 
leagues have distanced 
themselves from him. They 
know he Is guilty.” 
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Renegades to the fore 
as the inquest starts 


Mike Selvey in Port of Spain on the abject 
bowling that lost England the second Test 


T HERE was a jauntiness 
in Part of Spain yester- 
day morning, as busi- 
ness returned to normal- It is 
celebration time here but 
even the news that the Amoco 
Renegades steel band had 
wiped the floor with the oppo- 
sition in the regional Pan- 
orama finals — normally the 
biesest of pre-carnival licks 

was knocked from the front 

pages by West Indies’ remark- 
able win against the odds in 
the second Test. . 

The England players trailed 
into breakfast wearing the 
stunned looks of . m “ 
had taken a midnight stroll 

across the to wn ’ s . Sa Y a 5SS 
and been relieved of their 
wallets at machete-point. 
Which is the equivalent m 
what happened at Queens 
Park Oval on Sunday and 
Monday — monad. .One ^min- 
ute they had it all the next it 
had been taken away- 
It was not until the day 
after the ni^taiare before 
that the England team real 
ised the implications of what 
had happened. For in 
game that they had by toe 
scruff, and in such a manner, 
they may already have lost a 
seriesthev believed in aU 

their hearts was there for toe 
taking if only they got the ba- 

cricket was in crisis, bereft at 
money, confidence, 
credibility. But toe Pitres 
of Brian Lara bear-hugging 


the super-cool Carl Hooper, 
and the deposed captain 
Courtney Walsh lifting little 
David Williams into the air 
told their own tale. 

England know they should 
be toeing West Indies here in 
the third Test on Friday with 
their noses in front Now, 
faced with the prospect of a 
similar pitch but opposition 
with transformed confidence, 
the odds are that they will go 
to Georgetown 2-0 down. In 
golfing terms England will 
have reached the par-five’s 
green in two and four-putted 
while West Indies chip in for 
an eagle. . . . x 

Mike Atherton insists that 
England can bounce back as 
they have in the past against 
West Indies, and indeed the 
win in Bridgetown four years 
ago on toe back erf the 
last Trinidad roasting and an 
absolute shocker in Grenada. 
But first they must work out 
how a side who for three days 
had dominated with tough- 
ness and tenacity could sud- 
denly go limp-wristed when 
push came to shove. 

Apportioning blame Is al- 
ways hard and frequently un- 
fair In what is a team game, 
where toe ethic of collective 
responsibility should thrive. 
But there was culpability in 
the toll erf six wickets for 30 
runs before the churches had 
emptied on Sunday morning. 
An overnight lead of 242 
ought with only four wickets 
down, have been translated 


into something more substan- 
tial than one of 281. 

Even then the game was as 
good as won with West Indies 
124 for five on an unruly 
pitch. Yet when the situation 
demanded it only Angus Fra- 
ser was able to produce bowl 
ing of international match- 
winning quality. 

It cannot be simply lack of 
talent or technique that made 
Dean Headley and Andy Cad- 
dick bowl short with the new 
ball to such a gleeful puller as 
Stuart Will, jams — on a pitch 
that as Fraser and Curtly 
Ambrose demonstrated, de- 
manded nothing more than 
the simple virtues of relent- 
less line and length and pa- 
tience — aod produce leg- 
stump half-volleys for David 
Williams when he so obvi- 
ously favours that side. One 
can only assume it to be 
either Indiscipline or a funda- 
mental lack erf gumption; or 
maybe they are just thick. 
England have little time 


Tennis 


Henman knocked 
into crisis point 


Winter Olympic Games 


Richard Jago In Dubai 


and no tour match to ponder 
their options, so toe chances 
are they will decide that a 
side which dominated for 
three days might do so for 
five next time. But they 
should first take on board 
that the best batsmen have to 
take responsibility higher in 
the order, and that lack of 
match practice for alterna- 
tives is no reason to persist 
with bowlers if it is felt they 
are not mentally up to the job. 

But perhaps the hardest 
truth is that, regardless of toe 
views of dewy-eyed roman- 
tics, toe best and most func- 
tional England side has Alec 
Stewart keeping wicket 


T nw 
I his 
I firs 


HENMAN suffered 
his third successive 
first-round exit and an- 
other big blow to his confi- 
dence when he collapsed to 
a 7-6, 6-0 defeat by a resur- 
gent Boris Becker here yes- 
terday at the outdoor Dubai 
Open. 

During a humiliating 
second set the British No. 2 
seemed unable to think of a 
way even to slow the flood 
enveloping him. His look of 
resignation underlined that 
this is his worst spell since 
bursting on to the big stage 
19 months ago. 

Henman’s most flattering 
moment was when he im- 
mediately broke back after 
dropping his second service 
game, but this triggered 
such a fusillade of accurate 
serving from the former 
Wimbledon champion that 
Henman was unable to win 
another point against it 
during the first set and 
took only one point from 
his next 25 attempts. 

This was by no means a 
serve -and- volley surface 
either, indicating the way- 
wardness into which Hen- 
man increasingly lapsed 
with his ground-strokes. 
That in turn piled up the 
pressure on his delivery 
and, when he managed only 
two first serves in eight 
points in the 11th game, 
Becker’s booming back- 
hand enjoyed a toast. 

.Another break at the 
start of the second turned it 
into a rout: four breaks in a 


row, seven games in a row 
and a second set of only 24 
minutes were statistics 
which told cold truths. 

Becker later tried to 
soften the blow. “He is still 
a great player with a lot of 
potential,” he said gener- 
ously. “Matches Inca tw« 
happen and they are going 
to make him stronger.” 

The question is, when? 
This looks like becoming a 
critical test of his coach 
David Felgate’s ability to 
tease out solutions at this 
high level “It’s a confi- 
dence thing,” a stunned 
looking Henman said. “I 
just have to keep working 
hard and U will pay off.” 
Henman is partnering 
Becker here in the doubles. 
At least an extended close- 
up view of just how fit and 
formidable the German has 
recently become may lend 
Henman a sense of perspec- 
tive on his defeat. 

The first upset of the 
tournament was caused by 
Jeff Tarango, this rime a 
result of his tennis and not 
his temperament. The 
American demolished the 
fifth-seeded Spaniard SergS 
Brnguera 6-3, 6-3. 

Marcelo Rios, the No. 2 
seed, made an even briefer 
appearance after taking a 
tortuous route from Mel- 
bourne via the United 
States and Chile and losing 
his passport en route. That 
required some skilful talk- 
ing on arrival here but his 
racket stuttered and the 
Australian Open finalist 
subsided 6-3, 6-3 to New 
Zealand’s Brett Steven. 


Gretzky arrives for the 
greatest show on ice 

Pete Nichols reports from Nagano where 
puckish Canada’s idol has come for gold 


I T DID not have quite the 
same drama as Tonva Har- 
ding’s arrival in LiUe- 
hamm er four years ago but 
Wayne Gretzky certainly 
made an impact when he 
breezed into town yesterday, 
rating a solid six or seven to 
Harding’s 10 . 

The Canada ice hockey 
team, of which Gretzky Is the 
most illustrious member, 
may be staying In the Olym- 
pic Village here but that did 
not mean they had to travel 
economy class. They char- 
tered their own jumbo, con- 
verting part of it into a con- 
ference room, and travelled 
on from Tokyo on the Shin- 
kansen Bullet Tram. 

The moment Gretzky 
alighted at the station a flying 
wedge of tons, photographers 
and press virtually carried 
him up the stairs, across toe 
concourse and on to the team 
bus, an experience toe man 
termed “a little unnerving". 

It was no tidier when 
Gretzky made his appearance 
at the offi cial Canadian press 
conference. The organisers, 
determined that Canada's 
greatest son should be treated 
no differently from anyone 
else on the team, simply 
wheeled him out on to toe 
stage, unmlked, with the rest 
Of the squad. They were 
largely ignored, Gretzky im- 
naedtately swamped. 

At the edge of the scrum it 
was possible to catch only the 
occasional word — "thrilled i 


. . . focused . . . positive ... ex- 
cited” — but it was enou gh to 
show that Gretzky was not 
dubbed The Great One for his 
public speaking 

Only once did he stray into 
controversial territory. “I feel 
I’ve got another eight or nine 
years in me." he said. Wise 
old Journalists frowned; eight 
or nine hours was as much as 
some would credit him. 

In the sport the North 
Americans call simply 
hockey the 37-year-old 
Gretzky has been there and 
done that so many times that 
the only thing left to get 
excited about is his retire- 
ment But even so the Olym- 
pics, a first for toe man from 
Ontario, could refresh a 
career that has not so much 



Gretzky . . . mobbed 
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flagged as inevitably slowed. 

In the Olympic tournament 

which begins for Canada on 
Friday, Gretzky will probably 
be on the ice no more than a 
quarter of an hour in any 
game but that according to 
his team-mate Ray Borque, 
should be enough. "He's not 
the player he was,” admitted 
Borque, "but even at 90 per 
cent of the old Gretzky he's a 
bit special" 

The alpine skiing finally 
started after the sno wfalls 
and fog, an hour’s drive away 
in Hakuba, with the slalom 
element of the men's com- 
bined event The Austrian 
Hermann Maier, everybody’s 
fevourite bricklayer, strug- 
gled with the course and con- 
ditions and joined in the gen- 
eral grumbling. 

Another Austrian, Mario 
Reiter, leads the field by a 
healthy LSI sec going into 
tomorrow’s dow nhill segment 
but Norway's Lasse Kjus 
could yet catch him. 

In toe men’s curling event 
taking place in Karuizawa 
some 25 miles from here, Brit- 
ain’s curling quartet suffered 
potential knock-out defeats by 
Switzerland and Canada, by 
10-4 and io-3 respectively. 
The women, in contrast, won 
their only game, against Nor- 
way. by 64. 

Figure skating’s first title 
came in the pairs but did not 
go to the European champi- 
ons, Russia’s Elena Berezh- 
naya and Anton Sikharulidze. 
They fell in toe final flourish 
of their long programme and 
watched wryly as their team- 
mates Oksana Kazakova and 
Artur Dmitriev struck gold. 
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Silk Cut snaps her mast, page 13 
Owen eyes the main chance, page 14 



England stand by banned Yates, page 1 5 
Henman humiliated in Dubai, page 15 


Adams to lead England again 
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■■ Goals will be 
measured by 
net profit 





Paul Hayward 


Jft T the Football Associ- 
#\ ation there is a white 
board which lists 
# Ssome of the more per- 

verse requests from compa- 
nies wanting to put the Eng- 
land logo on World Cup ' 
memorabilia. They include a 
bath-plug, barbecues, a mega- 
phone, bananas and eggs. 
Three Lions on an omelette — 
or even a banana skin, a PR 
disaster waiting to happen. 
With 119 days to go before 
fUmar sta rts, the English 
are launching themselves into 
World Cup foreplay. Tonight 
at Wembley more than 60,000 
— — — people will turn up to watch 

PHOTOGRAPH; KEVWIAMAROUE Rngl and play a team who 

stepped off a flight from Mel- 
* • bourne only on Monday and ' 

_ depart for Rio de Janeiro 

^^^k tomorrow. It is safe to assume 
M. BBe this is not the most important 

Rr ■ WBr engagement in ChOe'sfoot- 

■ balling history. But the way 

Tftngtanri fans are these daya. 
trength of Butt's form for Glenn Hoddle’s team could 








They're off . . . the Chile players set off on a sprint during a training session at Wembley yesterday for tonight’s game against En glan d . photograph; jovwiamaroue 

Owen adds touch of Chile spice 


David Lacey weighs up Glenn Hoddle’s choices, who will get a 1 

taste of traditional Latin American fare in tonight’s game at Wembley *2SS^‘‘ uSua ““ t 


United this season demands play a Santiago Gas Works XI 
that he be given a full World and still fill Wembley to the 


T HE last time England 
played Chile the game 
drew the smallest 
crowd to Wembley for 
a full international, A Tube 
strike helped cut the gate to 
15,628 on a May evening in 
1989 and the prospect of John 
Fas harm leading Bobby Rob- 
son’s attack hardly set pulses 
racing. 

Tonight the Wembley scene 
will be rather different A 
crowd more than four times 
that size will watch the pro- 


logue to Glenn Hoddle’s at- 
tempt to make at least as big 
an impact on the 1998 World 
Cup in France as Robson's 


bla, England’s last opponents 


can employ Nicky Butt in the 
midfield anchor role. Or he 


Cup audition, Ince or no Ince. 
Similarly Hoddle may have 


in the opening phase. England may play both. 


could find themselves having 
to win in Lens on June 26 to 


Anyway, -with Shearer not 
starting the gamp after his six- 


England team did in reaching reach the last 16 and it is month lay-off, Adams seems 


the semi-finals of Italia SO. And 
the knowledge that the 18-year- 


intemationalleveL Cup audition, Ince or no Ince. floo dlig hts. 

"Mentally he's 100 per Similarly Hoddle may have It has been this way since 

cent,” said Hoddle. “Physi- decided that Steve McMana- Euro 96, when benign patriot- 
caHy he still has some way to man is due a chance in file ism reclaimed the old stadium 
go but I believe he is ready to free role he is given at An- from the bulldog tendency and 
be captain again, a job that de- field, especially with Gas- English football itself came 
mands 70 per cent concentra- coigne short of match, though out of file caves. Almost 


cent,” said Hoddle. “Physi- decided that Steve McMana- 
caHy he stiH has some way to man is due a chance In the 
go but I believe he is ready to free role he is given at An- 
be captain again, a job that de- field, especially with Gas- 
mands 70 per cent concentra- coigne short of match, though 


English football itself came 
out of the caves. Almost 


essential that they gain some as natural a choice to lead tion on your own game and 30 not flute, practice after a long 300,000 spectators saw Eng- 
experience of trying to over- England now as he appeared per cent on everyone else’s.” suspension at Ibrox. If land’s four home World Cup 


old Michael Owen is about to come a skflful. close-passing to be before the decisive The sight of Adams in McManaman is to go to 


become the youngest player to South American team. 


appear for En gland this cen- 
tury has clearly captured the 
public's imagination. 

Hoddle believes that Chile 
will provide opposition dose 


More recently Paul Ince has 


charge once more will be reas- 
suring but a crowd approach- 


ing 65,000 will be more keen to an end product 


in style and ability to Colom- 1 usually worn the armband 


South American team. World Cup qualifier against charge once more will be reas- 

Tony Adams win captain Italy in Rome. On that occa- suring but a crowd approach- 
En giand for the first time sion Hoddle opted for Ince, ar- mg 65,000 will be more keen to 
since the World Cup qualifier going that Adams needed to see how Owen shapes up as a 
in Georgia 16 months ago. concentrate on his own job in potential late runner for the 
More recently Paul Ince has defence. But now the England World Cup squad. Owen will 
usually worn the armband coach feels the Arsenal cap- play tonight, that much the 


France he needs to convince 
Hoddle now that there can be 


qualifying games whereas 
Italy attracted only 125,000 to 
theirs. England pulled in 
71.206 for the game against 



see how Owen shapes up as a Hie principal point of inter- Georgia; the Italians could en- 
potential late runner for the est in the Chile team will be tice just 16.146. Across Europe 
World Cup squad. Owen will the appearanoe at Wembley of the story was the same: 
play tonight, that much the Marcelo Salas, one of the most Spain's highest attendance 
England coach has promised, talented footballers not yet was 40,000, for the crunch 
but whether he starts the signed up by a European club, game against Yugoslavia. Ger- 
match will depend on how although he will probably he many’s home matches were 


expect demand to rise 45 per 
cent during the World Cup. 
Aha. So that is why Gareth 
Southgate and Ruud Gullit 
have been extolling the pow- 
ers ofpepperoni. The FA is 
budgeting for a 50 per cent 
increase in merchandising 
revenues in 1998 and is creat- 
ing a new sponsorship pro- 
gramme modelled on the 

Champions League to bring In 
£50 milli on over the next four 
years. It is talking to two 
major High Street department 
stores with a view to setting 
up En gland shops within 
shops. 

A call to fire FA's commer- 
cial director Phil Carling yes- 
terday confirmed just bow 
rampant the Three Lions will 
be In football's marketing jun- 
gle. Companies are tumbling 
over one another to be associ- 
ated with the whole England 
experience. “The way compa- 
nies like to talk to consumers 
now is through their enthusi- 
asms,” says Carling. “And 
football is a ubiquitous 
enthusiasm. 

“ft transcends every demo- 
graph. it transcends age, sex, 
the whole thing. So when you 
get 60,000 people turning up to 
Wembley, that's the tip erf an 

Iceberg which means football Is 
flourishing in terms of televi- 
sion^ viewing and live atten- 
dances. Before 1994. when we . 
just foiled to quality forthe 
World Cup, the position would 
have been very different The 
new money will be used by the 
FA to drive all our programmes 
and develop our sport" 

Carling promises there will 
be no FA-endorsed kiss-me- 
quick hats or Y-fronts. "We’re 
trying to go for a strategy of 
less is more. It has to be about 
quality and excellence." he 
says. “If people start seeing 
Three Lions on a pair of 
knickers, that ultimately 
undermines your brand value 
and you end up selling less.” 


H EAR this and you 

understand just how 
much hangs on Eng- 
land getting beyond 
the group stages, though in- 
terest In the tournament will 
stay high whatever. In 1994 
Fife was staggered that the 
English applied for 90 media 
accreditations even though 
the team had not qualified. 
The Premier League's turn- 
over is up again this year, at- 
tendances are rising right 
down to non-league level, and 
players in the Premiership are 
earning on average £150,000- 
£200.000 per season. 

Soon the words football and 
money will be United by a 
hyphen. Still, at Wembley 
tonight, when Michael Owen 
becomes England’s youngest 
international this century, 
you would have to be some 
sort of Jeremiah to dread the 
months ahead. 
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keen Hoddle Is to check on the 
international potential of the 
prolific Manchester United 
partnership of Teddy Sher- 
ingham and Andy Cole. 

Hoddle was deprived of an- 
other of his Old Trafford con- 
tingent yesterday when Paul 


in Italy next season. Ferguson 
checked on Salas with River 
Plate but decided against buy- 
ing him; Cole may have a fur- 


watched by 30-40.000 fens each 
time. 

The sad truth underlying 
this is that the English will be 


ther chance this evening to a hugely thwarted, sofa-bound 


prove his manager right 
England have not scored 
against Chile for 45 years. 


nation when the World Cup 
opens on June 10. The major 
corporations, you will notice, 


Scholes pulled out with a which is another way of say- seem to have no trouble get- 


brulsed knee. On Sunday 
David Beckham withdrew 


ing that the two encounters 
between the countries since 


with a hamstring injury. Yet the Chileans were beaten 2-1 


ting hold erf seats for money- 
spinning competitions; 
Mastercard Is currently offer- 
ing 50 sets of World Cup final 
tickets. The FA's mission is to 


there could still be five of in Santiago in 1953 have IngSO sets of World Cup fina] 
Alex Ferguson's players on ended in scoreless draws, tickets. The FA's mission Is t 
the field tonight. Even with Shearer reduced to feed the country’s vast appe- 

As well as playing Sher- a walk-on part, a third would tite for anything vaguely 
ingham and Cole up front be surprising. England-related and in this, 

Hoddle has the option of bnolano is-m-h. Martyn: souu^ate, because of the way the tickets 
using Gary and Philip Neville *«m», cimpbeu-. g twane. \t*». Bun. p have been distributed. It has a 
as wing-backs and Butt in largely captive audience. 


central midfield. Certainly owm). 


Pizza-delivery companies 
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A nagging fear 
lurks behind 
the mounting 
threats to 
bomb the 
remnants of 


Guardian Crossword No 21,195 


Set by Araucaria 
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□□□□□□□□ □□□□□□ 
h n □ □ o q □ 
ungnciHHa □□□□□□ 
lJ b s □ □ a □ Q 
□□□□□□□□□□a 
° o □ □ a □ □ 
anana 

” u uo Bonn 
□□□□□sans nnsan 
□ n o □ b □□ 
„ „ □□□□nnnonaH 

□ d n □ n 
□□□□□□ □□□□□□□□ 
n □ □ m m a e 
aaaDBa □□□□□nnn 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21,104 


We promise you big savings 
on your UK long distance calls. 


. 'When'yoar nearest and dearest 
other end ejt the country, what do yoo dbi 
’ Tbu-caB th*m of enura^ AM now )«i can', 
chat away for much loss. 

' With Cabte aVvlretess UK-CaS. youenfrr. . 
. swing* or 25% during dw waning. nomtqr 
m F tk f i f 00 *Hw mfmita ftaztooat calf 
'<ebh«pMBd>»'B , rk tosic ran#. 

‘j . #1 ■ . ,» 

. Jfycw l^»gi»dg«3f*^>bs)Bbi tfiewwrtfqg. 
cmrspedal w^-t>rwraa. bctv>»ocfv t(^m’ 


■ And dan'c on-$aiord*yx. antH rinr 

eirtdrrf March l?9e. qoLBCte®«ftjonc» - '- 
sbjkAho, -■ - 

- yoe.il atsconaUp&y «e«h>4 iw£ teaa iOO 
’ item ohwoB foaC.a*wtaj cdk mqr 
month. (AS be df<3J5) 

'TbWot«boWbecfaVc»c6<W ' 
ring w FtmOA SSOO SCO 3*4, ‘ 
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What can waidd.fer, fatH; 
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Hussein’s 

military 

machine: that a 
missile hidden 
somewhere in 
the Iraqi desert 
could chimp 
tons of nerve 
gas on the 
population of 
Tel Aviv, or one 
of a dozen 
other cities 
within range. 

Analysis 


Across 

1 A nuisance about EMF^ 
once shattered state going 
with a 23 down? (7,2,4) 

10 Exaggerated rings 
Incompatible with diesel 
(4.5) 

11 2, used here (5) 

12 Putyourfoot down: it’s 

essential on a tyre (5) 

13 Fox’s memory goes back to 
earth In border town (9) 

14 Swell In lower note (7) 

16 Producing afeeling that I 

have returned book before 
(H - 

18 I use my left incompetently 
and here’s the next world (7) 

20 Naval 2 coloured on both 
sides of revolution (7) 

21 Conservative? Don’t let 
anyone see the spring (9) 


23 Love wins prize by 
instinctive forces (5) 

24 Model with not enough flesh 
didn't stand up (5) 

23 It takes royalty to back 
musical, and not just once (9) 

23 223 down taken from Delhi 
(7-6) 

Down 

2 Breast stroke makes the fat 
escape (9) 

3 Hero of the railway police 
(2.3) 

4 The place for pigeons, one 
Inside another, is a tart (7) 

5 Ring leaves right away, it's 
late (7) 

6 Reptile on road, a large 
number for a small world (9) 

7 Amend works with a title (5) 

8 2, a military formation and 

projectile (13) 


9 2sor4spaddleinsea.it 
appears{7,6) 

13 Elevated opera — 

Fledermaus. I see — heard 
without change of 
temperature (9) 

17 Sound of bird without 
companion turned Into 
break-in (9) 

19 French writer shows I am a 

cur (7) 

20 Listening to relation about 

to finish (7) 

22 Curtain cover? (5) 

23 Church music from the pew 
( 5 ) 

Solution to m orro w 

® Stuck? Then eaH our sotutians 8m 
on 0891 338 238. Calls cost 50p 
per minute at all Umes. Service sup- 
plied by ATS 
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